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Norwich, Conn., Tuesday, July 8, 1890. 

The Twenty-Second Annual Session was called to order at 4 p.m., 
in the Slater Memorial Hall, by Professor Charles R. Lanman, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., President of the Association. 

The Secretary, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, 
presented the following report : — 

I . The Executive Committee had elected as members of the Association : 1 — 

Alfred W. Anthony, Fullerton Professor of New Testament Greek in the Cobb 
Divinity School of Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

W. M. Arnolt, Ph. D., Lecturer in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert S. Avann, Professor of Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

C. H. Balg, Mayville, Wis. 

Walter G. Beach, Tutor in Greek and English, Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Charles W. Benton, Professor of French, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Charles Edward Bishop, Professor of Latin and Sanskrit, Emory and Henry 
College, Emory, Va. 

Walter Blair, Professor of Latin, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden Sidney, Va. 

Willis H. Bocock, Professor of Latin and Greek, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

W. R. Bridgman, Professor of Greek, Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Carl D. Buck, Leipsic, Germany. 

Samuel R. Cheek, Professor of Latin, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Frederick W. Colegrove, Professor of Latin and Modern Languages, Madison 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

James D. H. Cornelius, Professor of Latin, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

George O. Curme, Professor of German and French, Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa. 

J. P. Deane, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Otto Dietrich, Ph. D,, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Daniel K. Dodge, Tutor in English, Columbia College, New York City. 

M. E. Dunham, Professor of Greek, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

1 In this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the 
Twenty-Second Annual Session. The addresses given are, as far as can be, those of 
the winter of iSgo-'gi. 
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Mortimer Lanson Earle, Ph. D., Barnard College, New York City. 
Ernest A. Eggers, Associate Professor of German, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O. 

F. J. Fessenden, Berkeley School, New York City. 

Joseph T. Fisher, Instructor in Modern Languages, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Edward Fitch, Assistant Professor of Greek, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

W. Winston Fontaine, Assistant Professor of Latin, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

George M. Forbes, Professor of Greek, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

John B. Foster, Professor of Greek, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 

Miss S. B. Franklin, late Fellow in Greek, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Charles Kelsey Gaines, Professor of Greek, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Adolph Gerber, Professor of German and French, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 

George Gessner, Professor of Greek, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Henry Gibbons, Professor of Greek, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Herbert Eveleth Greene, Ph. D., Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

G. F. Gruener, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry Earl Hard, New York City. 

C. R. Harding, Professor of Greek and German, Davidson College, Davidson, 

N. C. 
R. A. Harkness, Professor of Latin, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Lancelot Minor Harris, Instructor in Latin and German, Washington and Lee 

University, Lexington, Va. 
John I. Harvey, Professor of Modern Languages, West Virginia University, Mor- 

gantown. West Va. 
W. E. Heidel, Berlin, Germany. 

George E. Jackson, Professor of Latin, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
F. W. Kelsey, Professor of Latin, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
H. W. Kent, Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 

A. G. Laird, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Freeman Loomis, Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

W. W. Martin, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Archie M. Mattison, Professor of Latin, Baldwin University, Berea, O. 

Nelson G. McCrea, Tutor in Latin, Columbia College, New York City. 

Andrew P. Montague, Professor of Latin, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

John G. Moore, Professor of German, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Frederick S. Morrison, High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Louisa H. Richardson, Professor of Latin, Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn. 

John C. Rolfe, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Latin, Michigan University, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

B. H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 
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F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Assistant in Semitic Languages, Yale University, New 

Haven, Conn, 
F. H. Stoddard, Professor of English, University of City of New York. 
W. T. Strong, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Julian D. Taylor, Professor of Latin, Colby University, Waterville, Me. 
Rev. Millard F. Warner, Professor of English and Hebrew, Baldwin University, 

Berea, O. 
Miss Helen L. Webster, Ph. D., Professor of Comparative Philology, Wellesley 

College, Wellesley, Mass. 
John R. Wightman, Professor of Modern languages, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Thomas R. Willard, Professor of Greek and German, Knox College, Galesbury, 111. 
W. M. Willson, Professor of Greek, Central University, Richmond, Ky. 
Charles B. Wilson, Professor of Modern Languages, State University of Iowa, 

Iowa City. 
F. C. Woodward, Professor of English, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. 
A. S. Wright, Professor of Modern Languages, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Clarence H. Young, Fellow and Assistant in Greek, Columbia College, New York 

City. 

2. The Transactions and Proceedings for 1889 (Vol. XX) had been issued 
together in March of the present year. Separate copies of the Proceedings, 
either with or without the Index of Contributors and Subjects for Vols. I-XX, 
may be obtained of the Secretary. 

3. In future it is proposed to follow the method of publication pursued with 
reference to Vol. XX; i.e. Transactions and Proceedings will be issued to- 
gether. No separate copies of Proceedings will be distributed to members save 
on special application to the Secretary, but contributors to the current number of 
the Proceedings will, as heretofore, be entitled to separate copies. 

4. In order to ensure the timely appearance of the volume, contributions 
should reach the Secretary by October 15th, at the latest. 

5. The Secretary and Prof. Lanman were appointed as a committee to nego- 
tiate concerning a regular publisher for the publications of the Association, and 
to take whatever action was deemed advisable. 

The President alluded to loss which the Association had suffered 
by the death of Professors Fisk P. Brewer, William F. Allen, and 
R. H. Mather. 

Professor Brewer was born in Smyrna of missionary parents, and brought to 
America at three years of age. His boyhood was spent at Hartford and New 
Haven, Conn. He was graduated from Yale College in 1852; became a tutor at 
Beloit, and later at Yale ; a teacher in the South under the American Union Com- 
mission; professor of Greek at the University of North Carolina until 1877, when 
he accepted the same chair in Iowa College, and occupied it until 1883, when 
infirm health prevented further continuous service. 

Professor D'Ooge paid a brief tribute to the memory of Professors 
W. F. Allen and Fisk P. Brewer, substantially as follows : — 
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Professor Allen was a scholar of wide and varied attainments. In recent years 
his studies have been more historical and archaeological than linguistic, yet he was 
esteemed to be a good Latinist. He had the bearing and characteristics of a 
true scholar. Modest, genuine, and refined, he was a man of delightful person- 
ality. I had the pleasure of meeting him but twice personally, but I shall always 
recall the impression he made upon me by his gentle and noble nature. 

His contributions to the publications of our Association are of substantial and 
permanent value. Though not a regular attendant at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, he was deeply interested in its prosperity. 

Professor Brewer I had the pleasure of first meeting at Athens some eighteen 
years ago, when he was American Consul to Greece. Professor Seymour and I 
can never forget his kindness to us at that time, nor his delightful companionship 
on a tour through the interior of that country. 

During years of failing health. Professor Brewer kept alive his interest in 
philological studies. There was something pathetic in his scholarly enthusiasm 
and zeal for teaching, sustained in the midst of a losing struggle with a fatal dis- 
ease. He was a man of great simplicity of character and singular devotion to 
scholarship. 

The pages of the Proceedings of this Association contain many brief articles 
from his pen, which bear witness to his interest in the science which we are 
striving to advance. 

Professor Seymour recalled the unexceeded simplicity of Professor Brewer, 
whom he had met at Athens. Professor Brewer was a man who lost no time in 
his work, and though in late years his strength had been mere weakness, his 
philological vigor continued unabated. Records are still preserved of Professor 
Brewer's activity when a member of the little philological society in New Haven. 

Dr. Keep, who had known Professor Brewer at Yale, alluded to the simplicity 
of his character, and to the fact that he was an excellent numismatist. Professor 
Brewer had classified the coins in the possession of Yale College. 

In reference to Professor Mather, Professor Elwell made the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

Professor Mather was born at Binghamton, N. Y., in 1834; was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1857, and was a teacher in the institution from 1859 till his 
death in 1890. All this time connected with the Greek department, he taught 
German also from l858 to 1879, and lectured on sculpture from 1879 to 1888. 
Latterly his Greek instruction has been wholly on the Greek drama, for which his 
fine taste and great enthusiasm well fitted him. Professor Mather was besides a 
man of affairs; much admired as a preacher; and always forward in promoting 
the college welfare. His many-sided activity prevented great depth of scholar- 
ship, and he had little sympathy with this Association. Yet of all the teachers 
in Amherst College, few were so widely known among its Alumni and by the 
general public; no one exerted a better influence on the students by personal 
interest and effort in their behalf. 
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Dr. Smyth presented also his report as Treasurer of the Association 
for the fiscal year ending July 3, 1890. The summary of accounts 
for 1889-go is as follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, July 7, 1889 $ 724.42 

Fees, assessments, and arrears 1053.60 

Sales of Transactions 436.12 

Dividend Central N. E. & Western R.R 3.00 

Total receipts for the year S2217.14 

EXPENDITURES. 

Note of J. H. Wright (see below) ;j200.oo 

Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. XIX 503.09 

Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. XX 892.80 

Authors' reprints 31.00 

Postage 48.76 

Expressagc 25.40 

Stationery 7.28 

Clerk hire 15.00 

Job printing and binding 47.40 

»' 770.73 
Balance on hand, July 3, 1890 446.41 

Total S2217.14 

The Association is now free of all indebtedness. The note of J. H. Wright for 
;j20O is the balance of the loan of §300 made in 1886. This sum had been 
reduced by payments of ^550 in 1887 and in 1888. 

In calling attention to the improved state of the finances of the Association, 
the Treasurer referred to the dilatoriness of members in making their annual pay- 
ments. For the fiscal year 1888-89 $l^S, for 1889-90, ^300 are still due the 
Association. Bills for membership dues for 1890-91 will be issued about Jan. I, 
1891. 

The Chair appointed as a Committee to audit the Treasurer's 
report, Messrs. F. D. Allen and F. W. Nicolson, of Cambridge. 

At 4.15 P.M. the reading of papers was begun. At this time there 
were about thirty persons present; at subsequent meetings the 
number averaged iifty-iive. 

1. The Knowledge of the Latin Language and Literature among 
Greek Writers, by A. Gudeman, Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University. 

The primary object of this paper was to draw the attention of philologists to a 
field of research which has hitherto been most undeservedly neglected. For while 
the influence of Greek literature upon Roman writers has been repeatedly examined, 
in most of its manifold phases and intricate ramifications, while Graecisms in 
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thought and language have been industriously hunted up and put down, as it 
were, to the intellectual debtor account of the Romans, it has not apparently 
occurred to any one, so far as the author is aware, to inquire whether a reflex influ- 
ence was not also exerted upon Greek authors, and if so, to determine with all 
possible accuracy, its definite character and extent. 

An even tolerably exhaustive and adequate treatment of the whole question is, 
of course, not so much as attempted, in this paper. All that the writer fairly 
hoped to accomplish was to demonstrate the value and importance of such an 
investigation and to point out some of the objects, if not the method of inquiry, 
upon which it might be advisable to concentrate our attention. 

Roman literature from its very beginning bore the indelible impress of Greek 
influences, a fact which the Romans themselves always frankly acknowledged.^ 
In vain did the conservative party, led by Scipio Nasica and Cato, attempt to 
resist the incoming tide. A sort of Graecomania had already taken possession of 
the Scipionic circle, and when Carneades left Rome, the Hellenization of Roman 
literature was practically accomplished. The effect of this victory was just what 
we might have expected it to be. For the Greek, always conscious of his intel- 
lectual superiority over barbarian or foreign nations, was naturally rendered even 
more so on observing the splendid triumphs which the monumental works of 
Hellenic genius were achieving among his conquerors. Under these circum- 
stances, there was not and there could not well be, any overpowering incentive 
that would have induced him to study a literature that seemed at best but a reflex 
of his own.^ 

This lofty position of indifference and contempt seems to have been one of the 
chief causes that made Greek literature close its doors, as it were, to Roman 
influences for a considerable length of time. With the ever-increasing political 
power of Rome, however, such an attitude could no longer be maintained. Greek 
men of learning began to come to the mighty city, and once there, they naturally 
acquired a fairly satisfactory knowledge of the Latin language. 

After passing in review all the earlier Greek authors who are reported to have 
alluded to the founding of Rome or to some subsequent event in its history, but 
who cannot possibly have had any knowledge of Latin,' the writer proceeds to 
discuss the historian Polybius at length. Having been compelled, by circum- 
stances over which he had no control, to live among the Romans for many years, 
he has the distinction of being the first Greek writer of repute known to us who 
may be said to have possessed a thorough knowledge of the Latin language and 
its literature. This is not only apparent from what is known of his life and from 
the very nature of his history, but this fact has also left an indelible impress upon 
his style, as is pointed out at some length. But even if all this evidence were 
lacking, we should be led to the same conclusion, on the strength of a famous 



1 Hor. Ep. II, 1, 156; Cic. de republ. II, 19, 34. The Roman comedians often speak 
of themselves as barbari ; cf. Plaut. Bacch. 1,2, 25; Captivi, III, i, 32, IV, i, 104; Tri- 
num Prol. 19 ; Festus s.v. barbari, vapula. 

2 Strabo, III, p. 166. 

3 Pliny, III, 57 (Theophrastus) ; Plut. Cam. 22 (Aristotle and Heraclides Ponticus) ; 
Dionys. Arch. 1, 5 (Hieronymus of Cardia). Timaeus, however, does not seem to have 
been wholly ignorant of Latin ; cf. Dionys. Arch. I, 67. 
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passage in book III, 22, 6, h. propos of his translation of a Latin treaty into 
Greek. 

Passing by a number of less illustrious names,i Dionysius of Halicarnassus is 
next examined as to his knowledge of Latin. After discussing the well-known 
autobiographical chapter in the first book (I, 7), all the Roman authorities men- 
tioned by the historian are taken up with a view to determining the extent of his 
indebtedness to each one (Cato, Fabius, Valerias Antias, Licinius Macer, Aelius, 
Calpurnius, Annales, Varro, and others), as far as this is possible with the resources 
at our disposal. Particular pains are taken by the lecturer to show that Ennius' 
Annales were not unknown to Dionysius, he being also convinced that the latter 
intended to quote the ancient poet in I, 34, 11. A number of Latinisms such as 
SiKTdropa, ediKra, /cAtwreis are also pointed out. It is not improbable that a careful 
collection of the Latinisms found in the history under notice may yet lead to the 
discovery of Dionysius' indebtedness to a Latin source, where such had not 
hitherto been suspected. 

Diodorus Siculus unquestionably consulted the original Latin sources in his 
narrative of Roman history, although he has not thought it necessary to quote a 
single Roman authority, except Fabius Pictor, who, however, is well known to 
have written in Greek. Nevertheless, that the fact cannot admit of any possible 
doubt, will be seen from his own words in the III. chapter of the famous introduc- 
tion to his BiffKioffriKT] : 

*' 'Hyue?s ^1 *Apyvpiov rh y4vos ttjs St/ccXtas ovres Kal 5ii t^v iTrtfti^lay rois iv rp 
v^atp troW^v efiirnpiav rijs 'Poffiaiccy StaKeKTOv TrepitreTronj^eyot irdaas ras riye/iovias 
TotJrijs Trpd^ets aKpL0us ave\ci0Ofiey €/c Twy iraf) ^Kiivois vTrop.vtip.a.Ttav €k noKKwv re- 
TTt]pT}lx4vo>v.^^ 

A few Latinisms are also given, though a more diligent search would doubtless 
result in finding many more. 

The lecturer thereupon proceeds to an enumeration and analysis of the Latin 
sources possibly consulted by Strabo, the geographer. Among the authors dis- 
cussed may be mentioned Asinius (Pollio?), Bk. IV, 192, Coelius Antipater (V, p. 
230), Q. Dellius, and others. In Bk. Ill, p. 166, Strabo says, that Roman 
authors usually fail to fill the gaps left by Greek scholars. This proves conclu- 
sively that he must have consulted their works, for how else could he have found 
them wanting? What particular writers he may have had in mind is, of course, 
quite impossible to say; perhaps the historian Silanus, whom Strabo (I, p. 172) 
sneeringly puts aside as being quite inexperienced in scientific matters, is one of 
them. 

After a brief notice of luba (cf. Athen. IV, 170 E) and Didymus Chalcenteros 
(Suidas s.v. tpAriKxiWos), Dio Chrysostomos, Lucian,^ and Plutarch,' the writer 

1 Posidonius Rhodius, Theophanes of Mytilene, the historian of Pomp£;y's cam- 
paigns, Castor of Rhodes (6 *iAopionaios; cf. Appian, De bello Mithrid. 114) and a few 
others. 

2 Lucian made extensive travels through Italy, and visited Rome doubtless more 
than once. He unquestionably had some knowledge of Latin, but as far as the author's 
limited observation extends, it does not appear from his writings. Cf. 'Epiorei, Alt /cariiv. 

NtYptfOs, jrepi Ttoi/ efft /il(r0(^ uvvovTtaVy etc. 

3 For a fuller discussion of Plutarch's knowledge of Latin and its literature, cf. 
Transactions, Vol. XX, 2. 
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closes his survey by examining Appian, Arrian and Cassius Dio as to their Latin 
sources, and by adducing a number of undoubted Latinisms found in their 
writings. 

Appian's chief source seems to have been Asinius Pollio, whom he cites some 
nineteen times; Rutilius Rufus, Claudius, Varro, and Caesar are also occasionally 
quoted. Still, there can be no doubt that this honest and careful compiler 
availed himself of many more Roman authorities. 

The question of Appian's alleged indebtedness to Plutarch is also incidentally 
touched upon and decided in the negative. In the Bell. Civ. II, 146, we find a 
sentence which is a literal translation from a verse from the Armorum indicium 
of Pactivius: Men' servassent ut essent qui me perderent! That this ancient 
poet was known to Appian seems quite incredible, nor has the supposition that 
the verse was taken from the 'OrrXwv xptcris of Aeschylus, or Sophocles, anything 
in its favor; for in that case, it would doubtless have been quoted in the original. 
The author confesses himself unable to account for its appearance in any satis- 
factory manner. 

Arrian was without doubt acquainted with the Latin language and its prose 
literature. Cf. K. Miiller, Geogr. Min. I, p. cxi and p. 370. 

Cassius Dio. His style, like that of Plutarch and others, is not free from 
Latinisms, which may possibly point to a Latin source in many cases. Pure Latin 
words are also found to have been taken over bodily into the Greek; e.g. (paxeXoi 
— fasces, ^(pp6Ko<r(ros = verrucosus (^ aKpoxopSovdSris) . Of Roman writers, Dio 
quotes Sallust, several orations of Cicero, Caesar's Anticato, Livy, Augustus, and 
he may also have consulted Tacitus and Suetonius ; but though this may be dis- 
puted, there is no doubt that he not only read all the authors whom he quotes at 
first-hand, but that his direct knowledge of Roman literature was perhaps the 
most extensive of all the Greek authors with which this paper had occasion to 
deal. 

Remarks were made by Professor F. D. Allen, and by Dr. Gude- 
man in reply. 

2. Greek Modes of Hair-cut, as set forth by Pollux (II 29 seqq.) ; 
by Mr. F. W. Nicolson, Instructor in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Pollux here enumerates the foUovdng varieties of hair-cut: xijiros, <rKil(piov, 
irp6K0Tra, iTepiTp6xa.Xa. 

I. KTJiros. We learn from Suidas (s.v. KTJnos) that the distinction between 
this and (rxdipioi/ was that in the latter the hair was worn short (^v XPV)' while in 
the form Krjwos it was worn moderately long over the forehead (rh irph ;ueT<6ir^ 
KeKoffju^o-flai). From Schol. Eur. Tro. 1 165 we gather that this explanation, while 
correct so far as it goes, is incomplete; that the hair according to this mode was 
worn long not only over the forehead but in a ring around the head, that on the 
crown being cut short. Cf. Poll. IV. 140. We learn from Hesych. (s.v. k^tos) 
that the form of shears known as the /xia yucixaipa was used to cut the hair on 
the crown of the head. 
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2. irpoKOTTa. From the explanations of this variety of hair-cut given by Pol- 
lux (II. 29) and Hesychius (s.v. npiKOTta) it seems fair to conclude that the virord 
was used not as the name of a distinct form of hair-cut, but merely as applied to 
the hair which, in the mode Kijiroj, grew long over the forehead. The word itself 
seems to point to this, xirns or K<(TTa being Doric for " the head." 

3. <rK(u|iiov. That this mode differed from an ordinary short crop (ey XPV) ap- 
pears from Eustathius : Keipoyrai 5c Kal fi€xpi vvv ol ^tv iv XPV Ka6a Kal 'AXavo), ot 
Sf (rKti(ptov. The nature of this distinction we learn from Hesychius (s.v.) : ehat ti 
ir€pLTp6xa\ov. Cf. also Photius (s.v.) ; Kovpa TrepiTp6xa\os. The meaning of the 
term Tr€piTp6x(i^os is plain from Herod. III. 8 (xept|ypoDi/Tes robs Kpordtpovs). 
We may infer, therefore, that in the aKitpiov, in addition to a close crop, the hair 
on the outside was shaved off in a circle around the head. That the phrase 4v 
XPV in this connection refers to the appearance of the cut as a whole, and not 
merely to the part shaved appears from the following facts : (i) Slaves wore their 
hair in the mode (TKi<piov (Schol. Arist. Thesm. 838), and their hair was short all 
over the head (Arist. Av. 911). (2) The aKci<pioy wa.s a characteristic mark of 
athletes (Plut. Arat. 3), who also wore the hair short (Luc. Dial. Mer. V. 3). 
Note also that the hetaira here referred to wore a wig. (3) Cf. also the use of 
the word in Arist. Av. 806 and Thesm. 838. 

4. irEpiTpo'xaXa. In this form, the hair was shaved in a circle around the 
head, that on the crown being either clipped short, as in the (7K6.<piov., or allowed 
to grow long. The word is used only of barbarian tribes; e.g., Scythians (Prise. 
Excerpt, p. 190, ed. Nieb. 1829), Arabs (Herod. III. 8), Franks (Agath. Hist. I. 3), 
and the Solymi, a Jewish tribe (Choer. Fr. IV). Nake, in his note on the last 
mentioned passage, shows that T€piTp6xaXa was a general term for any mode of 
hair-cut in which the hair is clipped in a circle. The aKdcpiov should therefore be 
regarded as a variety of this, its characteristic being a close crop on the crown in 
addition to a circular shave around the head. 

The two forms kijtos and (rxdcpiov are mentioned side by side in an interesting 
passage in Lucian (Lex. V). The use here of the phrase T17 oSovrmrf liitrrp^c in 
connection with the aKo.iptoi', and the words of the scholiast {oSovToiriit' yap {licr- 
rpav rh Kreviov (priji) have given difficulty, since if the aKdipioi/ was a short crop, a 
comb would not be required. Hence Fritzsche has conjectured (note to Arist. 
Thesm. 846) that Lucian wrote oil aKdiptov aWh K-nmov. But the difficulty is re- 
moved if we conceive of the ^varpa not as a comb, but a strigil, furnished perhaps 
with short teeth and used by athletes for scraping rather than combing their close- 
cropped heads. 

Lucian's words in this passage (as fee oi vph toWou rhv k6vvov koI tV Kopvipaiav 
airoKeKo/inKds) make it clear that the reference is to a close crop. The allusion is 
to the custom followed by young men of Greece (see Becker's Char. Sc. IX. 
Exc. 3) of wearing the hair, or a single lock of it, long, until they became i^riQoi, 
when it was cut off and consecrated to some deity. This lock of hair was variously 
called Kopv<paia (as here; cf. also Eustath. to Od. p. 1528, 18 f.), (tkSWvs (Poll. 
II. 29; Hesych. s.v.), fia\\6s (Hesych. s.v. aKiWvs), etc. The word Koyvos, 
though defined by Hesychius (s.v.) : 6 trdyyav, fi vrivn, seems also to have been 
used to signify this lock of hair. Cf. Hesych. s.v. tep6$aTov and Kovvo<p6pav. It 
can hardly bear the meaning " beard " in this passage, as it was a close-cropped 
head, not a smooth shaven face, that occasioned the use of the ^varpa. It seems 
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probable, therefore, that Lucian wrote uts %.v ov irph ttoWov rhv k6vvov airoKfKofiTj' 
K<is, meaning the lock of hair described above, and that the more common Attic 
word Koptiipaia was added by a scribe as a gloss on the rare Laconian word k6vvos; 
this gloss may easily have been incorporated into the text by a later scribe who 
did not know the word k6vvos, and guessed, as Hesychius did, that it meant the 
beard. It is to be noted that it occurs in the latter sense in no place except in 
Hesychius. 

The original meaning of Kriiros was " a garden," and its applicability to a form 
of hair-cut has been variously understood. It seems best to consider the word to 
refer not to the appearance of the head as a whole, but to the round plot, so to 
speak, in the middle, which was kept carefully trimmed, while the rest of the hair, 
worn comparatively long, surrounded it like a hedge. The word <TKaipwv meant 
originally " a bowl "; hence it has been supposed that in cutting the hair in this 
fashion the Greeks used a bovi'l, placing it on top of the head and trimming 
around it. Cf Salmasius, De Caes. Vir. et Mul. Coma, p. 249. This is not likely, 
however, if we suppose that the hair on the crown of the head was cut short 
itself, while that on the outside was shaved off, and not clipped. It is more 
probable that the name arose from the resemblance of the closely cropped head 
to a bowl. Arist. (Frag. 502 D.) uses the word to mean the crown of the head. 

Professor Seymour and Dr. I. H. Hall made remarks upon this 
paper. 

3. The Genitive Singular of «^-nouns in the Avesta^ and its rela- 
tion to the question of Avestan Accent, by Dr. A. V. W. Jackson, of 
Columbia College, New York City, was read by the President, Profes- 
sor Lanman. 

This paper contained a general discussion of the formation of the genitive sin- 
gular of «-nouns in Avestan, and in this connection a suggestion was made bear- 
ing upon the not uninteresting question of accent theoretically to be assumed for 
the Avesta. 

Full statistics of the formation of ^-genitives in the singular, were given. Five 
distinct groups were noted : -ao's, -eus, -au's, -vb including -avo. 

The two predominating formations -aos, -'ens were then taken up, and after an 
examination of Av. words that show Skt. accented equivalents, a theory was 
advanced that this difference -aos, -eus in genitive endings of Av. K-nouns, for 
which no explanation seems to have been given, is perhaps due to an original 
difference in accent: that the aos-ioxxa corresponds to an original ac- 
cented ultima, and the eus-ioxm. to an original unaccented ultima. This 
may be formulated : — 

Av. -aos = Skt. « (accented ultima). 

Av. -J«j'= Skt. — '—u (unaccented ultima). 
Thus by a comparison of forms with their Skt. equivalents 
I. Av. -atf/= Skt. u. 

iThe paper, 01 which only the results are here given, is expected shortly to appear 
in its full form in Bezzenberger's Beitrage ziir kunde der indogerm. sprachen, Bd. xvii. 
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Av. ta-y-aos = Skt. ta-y-u- 

va-y-aoS = va-y-u- 

a-y-aos = a-y-u- {ayu-) 

jan-y-aos = jan-y-u- ( ?) 

iS-aoi = Gk. i(ff)<(s (Skt. isu) 
par-aos = Skt. fur-u- 
yaz-aos = yah-u- 

maz-aoS = manj-ic- (?) 

taf-n-aos = tap-n-u- 

fras-n-aos^= praj^n-u- 



2. Av. -eus = 


Skt. 


-^«. 


'. vanh-eus = 


Skt. 


vds-u- 


ahh-euS = 




vds-u- 


daitih-euS ^ 




dds-y-u- 


pas-eus = 




pds-u- (n.) 


madA-[e']ui' = 




tnddh-u- 


khra-t-etd = 




krd-t-u- 


jya-t-etiS = 




jiva-t-u- 



The exceptions to the suggested law were next treated in detail. Deductions 
were then made in regard to those Av. -aos, -euS forms that do not happen to have 
Skt. accented equivalents. 

The paper concluded with remarks on each of the other forms -aui, -vo, -dvo 
of the gen. sing, of the «-declension; and it noted also that the difference between 
the monosyllabic genitives Av. dyaoS ' of heaven ' (= Skt. dyos, divds accented 
final), A'v.geus 'of a cow' (= Skt. ^Sx i.e.* gdvas, ci. gdva, gdve, gdvi unac- 
cented final, Whitney, Skt. Grant. § 391) agrees exactly with the proposed rule. 
The added hope was expressed that perhaps some of the Av. passages in the 
Nirangistan may contain words that will corroborate the theory which as yet is 
put forward tentatively. 

The Association adjourned at 5.30 p.m. to accept the courteous 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Lanman to partake of supper at 
their home. 

Evening Session. 

The Association, with many residents of Norwich, assembled in 
the large audience hall of the Slater Memorial at 8 p.m. The pro- 
gram of papers for the morning session of the following day was read 
by the Secretary. 

Dr. Robert P. Keep, Principal of the Free Academy, then pre- 
sented to the audience Professor Lanman of Harvard University, 
who thereupon delivered the annual address of the President of the 
Association. 
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4. The Beginnings of Hindu Pantheism, by Professor Charles R. 
Lanman, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Members of the Association : It is twenty-one years ago this month that 
the convention assembled at Poughkeepsie which organized the American Philo- 
logical Association. We may congratulate ourselves, accordingly, that we as a 
society are no longer minors, — that we have now attained our majority. Our 
youth has been vigorous and fruitful. That we should praise the men who have 
made it so, is not fitting; for most of them, happily, are still living. Their activity 
and devotion to the interests of the Association are witnessed by a stately row of 
published volumes of Transactions, — the twentieth of which, along with an index 
of contributors and an index of subjects covering the whole series, was issued last 
March. The prospects for our continued fruitfulness and vigor were never 
brighter. 

We should be, and I believe that we are, conscious of our manhood and power, 
of the importance and dignity of our calling. The duty which the scholar as a 
citizen owes to the state is one of the most frequent themes of the day ; but the 
duties which we owe to society and the body politic as philologists and public 
teachers, may also well engage for a moment our reflection at this beginning of 
our new year. 

We stand here as the representatives of one of those "useless things" which 
it is the true province of a university to teach. Our labors, be they never so 
faithful, will not avail one whit to lessen the cost of carrying a barrel of flour from 
Minneapolis to New York, or to diminish by the hundredth of a cent the price of 
a yard of cloth at Fall River. Now not for a moment do we underrate the vast 
intellectual force involved in the great economies of spinning and weaving, or of 
railway administration; and yet we boldly maintain the true usefulness of our 
useless discipline. For is not ours the ministry of teaching men, — by holding 
up to them the noblest ideals of virtue and of patriotism, the fairest works of poet 
and of artist, and the truest and loftiest conceptions of God and of our relations 
to the world about us, — of teaching men, I say, to love better things? Or else, 
of what avail is the cheaper bread or clothing, except as giving the man who is 
hurried and hustled along by the materialism of the age, a little more time to 
cultivate his nobler self by some actual experience in enjoying the ideal and the 
useless, — in short, a little more time to learn that the " useful " is useful only in 
so far as it enables us to attain unto the useless. 

To us students of philology belongs the privilege of renewing in our experience 
some of the best thought and feeling of the past. As regards success in turning 
that to account for our fellows, there is one condition that I would fain mention; 
it is, that we keep ourselves in touch, in living, active sympathy with the life and 
thought of to-day. No longer may the scholar be a cloistered recluse. He must 
mingle with men. He must be quick to see the possibilities which the material 
progress of mankind offers him for the promotion of his science. He must be up 
and away, to Olympia or to Delphi, to the Nile Delta or to Mesopotamia, or to the 
ends of the earth, to explore and to dig, to collect seals and clay tablets, coins 
and inscriptions, manuscripts and printed books, — in short, whatever material 
may yield back the treasures of the past. He must study the land and people 
with his own eyes and mind. He must know of the best recent progress of the 
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graphic arts, in order that he may aid the diffusion of knowledge effectively, no 
less than its advancement. He must understand the course of common events, 
in order that a lesson of the past may be applied vifith telling force to a fault or 
problem of to-day. And above all, he must have that discriminating recognition 
of interest and of character which tells him what to teach and to whom to teach 
it, and that sympathy which engenders the spirit of docility in the taught. The 
dictionaries tell us that the word " scholar " goes back to the Greek trxoAi^, " spare 
time, leisure, especially for learned pursuits." No true-hearted American scholar 
supposes that this leisure is his for mere selfish acquisition of knowledge. Such 
treasures are barren, and hoarded in vain. It is only as he puts them to the 
service of his day and generation that his acquisitions of knowledge beget in the 
scholar himself wisdom and culture and character, — the end of all learning. 

But if we do well on this occasion to magnify our office as American philolo- 
gists, let us not forget that even since the founding of this Association the duties 
and responsibilities of philologists, of whatever nation, have been greatly widened. 
Philology aims to unfold to us the whole intellectual life of a people as that life 
is manifested in its language and literature, its art, its antiquities, its religion. As 
such, philology is a historical discipline; but it must now be regarded as also a 
philosophical discipline, for it seeks not only to reproduce the great phases of that 
life, but also to trace their genetic relations and the causal connections between 
them. It thus becomes, in fact, one chapter in the great book of the History of 
Evolution. In this light, its driest and meanest results gain new significance and 
dignity. No language, no literature, no antiquity, can be dead to us so long as we 
can see the living, acting forces which are ever at work shaping its growth. 

I suppose there are few of us who have not been oppressed by the vastness, 
the many-sidedness, of philology; by a feeling of hopeless inability to get a com- 
manding grasp of the science as a whole; by a sense that what we do accomplish 
is after all so painful and fragmentary as to be almost in vain, — is, in the words 
of Goethe's Pylades, — 

aSott 2HiiI)' unb eitel ©tudwert. 

May not the contemplation of this noblest aspect of philology — as a study of 
human evolution — console and help us, take us each out of his self-centred 
isolation of purpose and action, and co-ordinate the work of each individual with 
that of the many who precede and follow him, so that his own life-work seems to 
him no longer a broken fragment lost among countless other lost and broken 
fragments, but rather a well-jointed part — small, indeed, perhaps — but fitting 
perfectly into its place in the one grand structure of human elevation, of human 
ennoblement. 

The speaker turned to the subject of the evening, The Beginnings of Hindu 
Pantheism.! The materials for its study are the Upanishads, brief Sanskrit 
treatises of the Hindu mystics of perhaps the sixth century before Christ. The 
Upanishads teach the absolute identity of man and God, of the individual soul 
and the Supreme Spirit, and declare that only by recognition of its true nature can 

1 The address has been published in full under the above title, and may be had, 
postage paid, by sending twenty-five cents to the publisher, Chari.es W. Sever, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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the soul be released from its attachment to the world-illusion, and from the con- 
sequent round of transmigrations. These treatises are the reflex of a very note- 
worthy period in the history of India, — the period in which the sturdy, life-loving 
Vedic Aryans are being transformed into quietistic, pessimistic Hindus. For the 
student of human evolution in one of its most remarkable phases, accordingly, 
the Upanishads are of uncommon interest and importance. 

The speaker briefly characterized the Vedic Aryans and their native-religion, 
and set forth the change of climatic environment which brought physical and 
moral degeneracy upon the descendants of the Vedic tribes, and with it degeneracy 
of their religion into the soul-decadency ritualism of the Brahmanas. Add to this 
the prevalence of the belief in the transmigration of souls, the dreary prospect of 
life after life and death after death, and we have, in the fifth pre-Christian century, 
a condition that calls loudly for the protestant intervention of some vigorous 
spiritual leaders. The call was met by promoters of various religious movements, 
such as Buddhism, Jainism, and Brahmanic mysticism. 

There is no abrupt break in the course of development from the old Brahman 
religion to that of the Upanishads. Under the Brahmanic dispensation there were 
four orders or stages in the well-rounded life : a man became in turn, first, a pupil; 
then, a householder; thirdly, a forest-hermit; and lastly, an ascetic. Hermit-life 
fostered the habits of meditation and introspection, and these led naturally to 
theosophic speculation. The more thoughtful of these old Brahman ritualists felt 
that something must be added to the works of the law; and this something was 
not, as in the Christian antithesis, faith, but rather knowledge. 

Salvation by knowledge, then, is the purpose of the Upanishads. But their 
teachings cannot be combined into a coherent philosophical system; they are too 
disconnected and contradictory. These tracts are to be called religious rather than 
philosophical, because their speculations never lose sight of their one great prac- 
tical end, — the liberation of the soul. 

How shall the soul be loosed from its bondage? How rescued from the eddy- 
ing vortex of transmigration on which it is whirled about by its deeds? The 
answer of the Upanishads is, " By the recognition of its true nature." By its true 
nature it is absolutely identical with the supreme and all-pervading Spirit of the 
Universe. 

There is, in an ancient Vedic hymn used in the ritual of cremation and burial, 
averse addressed to the departed: "Let thine eye go to the sun; thy breath to 
the wind." It is perhaps the oldest text involving the idea of the microcosm and 
macrocosm. Each element in man comes from some element in nature with which 
it has most affinity, and thereto it returns at dissolution. The affinity of the eye 
and the sun is universally palpable ; and not less so is that of the breath and the 
wind. 

No less than five of the oldest Upanishads agree in containing a " Dialogue of 
the Vital Powers. " Its translation was read by the speaker, and is very like the 
old Roman fable of the " Belly and the Members." The pith of the " Dialogue " 
is the recognition of the supremacy of the vital principle called breath, prana, or 
atman, upon which even the organ of thought, the manas, depends. The atman 
is the central point in the human personality, — the vague, hidden, underlying 
power, which is the necessary condition of all human activity. 

For the Vedic period it was sufficient to seek the elemental counterpart of the 
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breath of life in the wind that bloweth. For the Hindu mystics this was not 
enough. Their dreamy speculations have invested the Atman, the vital breath, 
with potencies and attributes which pervade the whole being of man. Granted 
that it must have a counterpart in the macrocosm, and the first great step of 
Hindu pantheism is taken. For that counterpart must hold the same relation 
to the universe that the Atman does to man. It can be naught else than the 
principle which informs the universe with life, which — as they told Megasthenes — 
pervades it completely. 

Symbolism and mystery are run mad in the Brahmanas; and in this atmosphere 
of mystic symbolism everything is not only that which it «, but also that which it 
signifies. So lost is the Brahman in these esoteric vagaries that to him the line 
of demarcation between is and signifies becomes almost wholly obliterated. If 
the Atman in man is the type and symbol of the supreme Atman, then it is that 
supreme Atman, and pantheism is an accomplished fact. 

The spealier read translations of some of the more picturesque or pathetic 
passages concerning the All-Soul, the all-pervading and yet uncomprehended. 
The great practical aim of all the teaching is, by exterminating in the soul all 
desires and activity, root and branch, to lead to the realization of the true unity of 
the soul and the Supreme Soul. This realized, and it is liberated; and death can 
only do away with what no longer exists for the emancipated soul, the last false 
semblance of a difference between itself and the Supreme. 

At the close of the address the Association adjourned, to meet at 
9 o'clock, Wednesday. 

Norwich, Conn., July 9, 1890. 

The Association was called to order at 9.30 a.m., by the Chair. 

Dr. Keep announced , that the Association had been invited to 
make, at 3.30 p.m., an excursion to the Kitemaug Club House on the 
Thames, and to there participate in a dinner as the guests of the gen- 
tlemen of the Club. 

The invitation was accepted, and it was determined to meet at 
8 P.M. to resume the reading of communications. 

The President appointed the following gentlemen to serve as Com- 
mittee on Place of Session in 1891 : Professors D'Ooge, Merrill, 
Tarbell, and Hewitt ; and as Committee on Officers for the ensuing 
year. Professors Seymour and Clapp, and Dr. Keep. 

The reading of papers was then taken up. 

5. Aristophanes' Criticism of Euripides, by Professor H. M. Rey- 
nolds, of Yale University, New Haven, Coim. 

An attempt to collect and to analyze systematically the literary criticism con- 
tained in the comedies of Aristophanes, especially with reference to Euripides. 
While Euripides seems to have glanced at Aeschylus in some places, Aristophanes 
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is the first to introduce literary criticism in any considerable degree. This is 
mainly directed towards the tragic poets. The epic and lyric poets are now and 
then mentioned, but rarely held up to ridicule. Seventeen parodies are found 
upon epic poets, 39 upon lyric poets, while upon tragedy there are about 270, of 
which 23 relate to Sophocles, 37 to Aeschylus, and 164 to Euripides. Sophocles, 
therefore, is alluded to rarely; Aeschylus more frequently, but usually in praise; 
while for Euripides is reserved merciless parody and pungent sarcasm. This is 
limited to no one period. Euripides is ridiculed in the Acharnians of 425 B.C., 
and in 405 B.C. is not allowed to rest in his grave. In three comedies he is intro- 
duced as a character. Aristophanes' criticism is necessarily fragmentary and 
general. It has oftener to do with the political, moral, and religious influence of 
Euripides than with his aesthetic and literary qualities as a dramatist. Under the 
latter head falls the special criticism of Euripidean prologues, monodies, and cho- 
ruses, his philosophical quibbling, his introduction of sexual passion as a motive, 
his attempts at pathos in the representation of heroes in rags. These criticisms 
were severally discussed with reference to the extant dramas of Euripides, and 
were shown to be adverse, often shallow, and due, in the main, to other than 
aesthetic grounds. Their pertinency was verified by comparison of Euripides 
point for point with the other dramatists. Of pure dramatic criticism little was 
found. The management of the action, the drawing of characters, the use of the 
deus ex machina, the dramatic value of the Euripidean prologue are all ignored. 
The criticisms of the moral and religious influence of Euripides, his cosmogony, 
his opposition to the current mythology, were then discussed. Herein lies the 
secret of Aristophanes' hostility. Euripides made dangerous tendencies attractive, 
under the garb of poetry, and became the popular poet. Like Socrates in the 
Clouds, he is attacked as the representative of a school, rather than as an indi- 
vidual. How he bore this criticism is not told us. It seems not to have influ- 
enced seriously his productivity, his style, or his fame. 

6. The Medicean Mss. of Cicero's Letters, by Dr. R. F. Leighton, 
of Gloucester, Mass. 

The Mss. of Cicero's Letters have been preserved and transmitted in two sepa- 
rate groups, viz., (i) the one containing the letters ad Familiares, with other 
writings of Cicero; (2) the other, the letters to Atticus, Quintus Cicero, Brutus, 
and the spurious letter to Octavius Caesar, and also other writings of Cicero. These 
letters are never found all united in one codex. The codex containing each 
group of letters has its own history and should be considered separately. The 
neglect or inability of those scholars who wrote of these Mss. immediately after 
their rediscovery in the fourteenth century to designate accurately and definitely 
the codex they had in mind, has been one of the chief causes of the many erro- 
neous views that have been presented as to the origin, preservation, and trans- 
mission of these codices. 

The paper is mainly confined to the two Medicean transcripts of Cicero's let- 
ters, now in the Laurentian Library, Florence, Italy, though several other codices 
of these letters are mentioned, especially those of letters ad Fain., that, within 
the last few years, have been discovered in England, France, and Germany, and 
are of sufficient value and independence to subvert the well-known statement of 
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Orelli, that all extant codices of Cicero's letters are copies directly or indirectly of 
the Medicean Mss. 

The two Medicean Mss. in question, which are catalogued, the one containing 
the letters ad Fam. as Cod. Med. Plut. xxix. No. vii, the other, the letters of the 
Atticus collection, as Cod. Med. Plut. No. xviii, were copied from the two most 
valuable codices containing the text of these letters known to have been extant 
since the revival of learning. One of these archetypes has also been preserved, 
that of the letters ad Fam., and is also in the library in Florence. It is cata- 
logued as Cod. Med. Plut. xxix. No. ix. The other archetype, containing the let- 
ters to Brutus, Quintus Cicero, and Atticus, to enumerate the collections in the 
order in which they occur in the codex, is lost. 

The paper then reviews the history of these Mss., as given by Orelli, Haupt, 
and Hofmann, all of whom agree in affirming that the two archetypes were dis- 
covered by Petrarch, the one containing the letters of the Atticus collection at 
Verona, in 1345,. the other containing the letters ad Fam., according to Hofmann, 
at VerceUi, about 1370. Haupt and Hofmann based their argument mainly on 
the well-known letters copied by Mommsen from the codex Riccardianus 845, 
and published by Haupt in the Ber. Lect. Cat., 1856 (winter), and on Petrarch's 
own letters. These scholars all agree in ascribing the discovery of the two 
archetypes as well as the copies made from them, now in the Laurentian Library 
catalogued as I have described, to Petrarch. 

The appearance of papers on the history of these letters, by Robert F. Leighton, 
in 1878, by Professor Georg Voigt, in 1879, and especially by Dr. Anton Viertel, 
in 1879, all assailing at some points the position hitherto taken as to the dis- 
covery and transcription of these codices, opened a new chapter in the history of 
these letters. The arguments rest mainly on the well-known facts that 

(l) Petrarch never mentions but one find, and that must have been the epp. 
ad Att. ; (2) he never refers to or quotes from the epp. ad Fam., or gives the 
slightest evidence that he even knew of the existence of this collection; (3) even 
as late as 1372, two years before his death, Petrarch speaks of Cicero's letters as 
consisting of tria volumina, evidently the epp. ad Att. These facts were all known 
to Hofmann, but he set against them the positive statement of Flavins Blondus to 
the effect that Petrarch epistolas Ciceronis Lentulo inscriptas (i.e. epp. ad Fam.) 
Vercellis reperisse se gloriatus est. 

This paper after examining several other statements in regard to the finding of 
these letters, — e.g. Blondus and Fiorentino ascribe the discovery of the epp. ad Att. 
to Poggio, — returns to the passage from Blondus quoted above, and shows by the 
comparison of the text with that of a Ms. in the library in Dresden, that the pas- 
sage is valueless for the purpose for which Hofmann used it. 

Then assuming as proved in the papers just referred to, that Petrarch never 
knew of the existence of the epp. ad Fam., the evidence in regard to his dis- 
covery of the epp. ad Att. is re-examined and the conclusion reached that it is 
hardly sufficient to ascribe the discovery of even this collection to him. Then the 
view is proposed that Petrarch may have found, a codex, or a part of a codex, in 
Verona, ' ubi minime rebar,' i.e. not in a library, not where books are usually 
kept; but there is hardly sufficient evidence to affirm that this find was the cele- 
brated Verona codex. Coluccio says the codex was found in ecdesia Veronensi ; 
but the Verona codex from which the present Medicean transcript was made is 
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proved to have been in the Verona Library in 1329, i.e. before P.'s alleged find, 
and also in 1345-50 (cf. Detlessen, Neue Jahrh./. Phil. u. Paed., 1863, p. 553). 
Petrarch's connection with the rediscovery and circulation of Cicero's letters is 
narrowed down to a small collection, which was found in P.'s library after his 
death, and which he copied from a codex found perhaps at Verona, though the 
place where the find was made is by no means certain. It is inferred simply from 
P.'s celebrated letter to Cicero, dated ' apud superos, Verona, June 16, 1345,' while 
it is evident that the find might have been made elsewhere, and the letter announc- 
ing it written after the return to Verona. 

Then the origin of the report, which attributed the discovery and transcription 
of these codices of Cicero's letters to P., is examined and traced to its source. 
Put forth first tentatively and doubtfully by Politian, the report was soon con- 
verted into a certainty, and at last admitted into Bandini's Catalogue, since which 
time no one until recently has been found bold enough to question it. P'inally the 
seal of certainty was placed upon that part of the report which ascribed the 
Medicean copies to P., when Mommsen examined the Ms. of the epp. ad. Ait,, 
and pronounced it, after comparing the writing with P.'s, to be a copy made by 
him as far as the words, cum legis dies. Ait. vii, 7, 6. The Ms. of P.'s letters 
owned by Beccatelli, P.'s biographer, on which both Mommsen and Bandini 
relied to prove the autography of the Medicean codex, was not itself autographic. 
This point, on account of its important bearing, is fully discussed and indubitably 
established, and the conclusion reached that neither of these Medicean copies was 
due to Petrarch — a conclusion that really removes a serious stigma from P.'s 
character; for it has long been a mystery how such a scholar could have been 
satisfied with copies of such inestimable literary treasures so carelessly and inac- 
curately made as are these Medicean copies. In fact, the Mss. themselves would 
furnish ample evidence that P. never copied them ; for the errors are so numer- 
ous that, according to Mommsen and Hofmann, not a single letter of any con- 
siderable length could be made out without the marginal notes and readings. 

If these Medicean copies of the codices containing Cicero's letters are not to 
be ascribed to P., then who did procure and bring them to Florence? This great 
service was rendered to literature by Coluccio di Piero de' Salutato, born at 
Stignano, in 1330, a most devoted and enthusiastic friend of the new learning. 
In proof of this position, it is shown — 

(i) that the marginal notes and glosses were made by Coluccio's hand; 
(2) that C.'s name is still inscribed on the Ms. of the epp. ad. Ait., while from 
the other Ms., the owner's name has been intentionally erased; (3) it is shown 
that when C. came to Florence to live, in 1374, he began his search for Cicero's 
letters; from this fact, it appears that no Ms. containing these letters could have 
been in Florence, or known to the Florentine literati, at that time; (4) C. learned 
from P.'s son-in-law, Francescola da Brossano, that Giangaleazzo (John Galeatus), 
the Duke of Milan, had received, in 1389 or -90, a number of Mss. from the 
libraries of Verona and Vercelli, as a present; he at once applied to Pasquino de' 
Cappelli, the Duke's prime minister, for permission to have these Mss. copied. 
The long correspondence which follows can be found in Hortis, pp. 99 ff., and in 
Schio, pp. 137 ff., and in Haupt, I.e. After long waiting the transcript was made 
and transmitted to C. to Florence; but what was his surprise to find not the letters 
ad Ait., as he expected, — for he knew of these letters from P.'s correspondence 
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and also from the sixty in his possession, received from P.'s hbrary through Gaspare 
de' Broaspini, — but the letters ad Fam., which now for the first time were made 
known to the literary world. What C. had received only whetted his appetite for 
more, — dumque sitim sedare cupit, sitis altera crevit, — and he continued his 
efforts with unabated zeal to secure a copy of the other codex. At last C. receives 
information (in July, 1392) that the copy is made and ready to be forwarded to 
Florence; but before this was done, the correspondence unfortunately breaks off, 
and no information is at hand from this source to show that the copy in question 
was ever received, although all the circumstances would seem to indicate that the 
request of so eminent a man and patron of learning would not be refused. 

Both Haupt and Hofmann knew that C. received these codices from Milan, but 
they failed to identify them with the two Medicean copies now in the Laurentian 
Library; they had already ascribed the origin of these two copies to P. The next 
step is to prove the identity of these copies received from Milan with the alleged 
Petrarchean copies. The proof is partly historical and partly derived from the 
Mss. themselves, but taken together, possesses all the argumentative validity of 
strong cumulative evidence. The historical proof is derived chiefly from P.'s 
letters and other works, and the connection which mediaeval scholars assert that 
P. had with these Mss. This side of the evidence is discussed in a previous part 
of this paper; the evidence from the Mss. themselves may be summarized as 
follows: (i) C.'s name is inscribed on one of the Mss., and was probably 
inscribed on the other, — indubitable evidence that they were owned by him; 
(2) the notes, glosses, etc., are in C.'s handwriting; (3) the insertion of the 
Greek text by Chrysoloras and its translation in the margin, known to have been 
made for C.'s Mss., are found in these; (4) the handwriting of both is the same, 
proving that they were made by the same scribe, probably the one employed by 
Cappelli in Milan; (5) in the same pluteus with these copies is another Ciceronean 
codex containing the letters ad Fam. ; on its margin are notes, etc., which prove 
beyond question that its owner must have used C.'s codex. For example, on p. 
86 b, to ille aulein, qtii sciret se nepotem helium tibieinem habere et sat bonum 
unetorem, a passage that is found in ad Fam. vii, 24, 2, is a note in the margin 
stating that the restoration of this passage was due to C. Now this very passage 
is not found in the Vercelli archetype nor in the alleged Petrarchean transcript ; but 
in the latter it was inserted in the margin by C. himself, with this note : additum 
est a Coluccio Salutato id quod est in textu inter a et b. Again, to complures in 
pertubatione, etc. (see ad Fam. x, 6, 3), a similar note is added crediting the res- 
toration of the passage, which is also not found either in the V. archetype or the 
alleged P. transcript, to C.i; (6) again, P. cites in Ep. Fam. iv, 14, from his Ms., 
a passage (ad Alt. vi, I, 12) which reads dififei^ently in the Medicean copy.^ In 
short, the identity of these Medicean copies with the copies received from Milan 
is established almost beyond doubt or question. 

The paper concludes with the discussion of some other Italian Mss. of these 
letters and with a statement of some of the still unsolved problems connected 
with these Mss. of Cicero's letters, as, for example, the difficulty of determining 
what codex or codices were made the basis of the text of the editiones principes 

1 See Hofmann, Krit. Afpar. 2. Cic. Brief, an Ait., p. 6. 

2 Viertel, Wiederauffindung von Cicero's Brie/en durch Petrarca, p. 21. 
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(1470) ; of the letters ad Att., it could not have been exclusively cod. Med. xviii., 
for that is, as is well known, incomplete, and there are considerable lacunae in 
all other Mss. of these letters, which were at that time (1470) known. Finally 
some of the hard problems were stated that beset the path of the future editor of 
these letters, who attempts to untangle the complicated traditionary history of the 
Mss. and to present a recension of the text based on a critical examination and 
collation of original sources. 

Remarks were made by Professor F. D. Allen, and in reply by Dr. 
Leighton. 

7. An inscribed Kotylos from Boeotia,' by Professor John C. Rolfe, 
of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The attention of the Society was called to a cup purchased by the writer in 
Kakosia, a village in Boeotia, on the site of the ancient Thisbe. The cup, which 
is 0.1 1 m. high and 0,385 in circumference, bears an inscription incised on the 
upper rim, as follows : — 

TopyiviSs i/Mi 6 kStvKos' KaXhs K[a\']o. 
I am the kotylos of Gorginos; the beautiful cup of a beautiful owner. 

The letters are those of the Boeotian alphabet, and the inscription therefore 
belongs to a time previous to the introduction of the Ionic alphabet into Boeotia. 
As Kirchoff {Studien, p. 143) tells us that the epichoric alphabet was still in use 
down to the time of Epaminondas, the cup may not be earlier than 360 B.C., but 
the general appearance of both vase and inscription suggests a much earlier date. 
The inscription forms a somewhat uncouth iambic trimeter, the most serious 
blemish being that in the anapaest in the second foot a polysyllabic word ends in 
the second part of the thesis. 

The name of the possessor on Greek vases is sometimes in the nominative, but 
usually in the genitive, the genitive being sometimes followed by elui. In this 
inscription, however, we apparently have a unique way of expressing ownership, 
for Vopyimos does not appear to be a genitive, but a proper adjective in the nomi- 
native. As a genitive it could only come from a nominative in is, v$, or eus, any one 
of which would give a proper name wholly anomalous in its formation. As an 
adjective it would be formed from Topy7vos, which does not occur, it is true, but 
which would be quite regular in its formation. The use of the adjective avoids 
the hiatus which the genitive would make, and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the writer of the inscription preferred this way of avoiding it, to one which 
would have departed from the invariable order of the owner's name at the 
beginning, followed directly by eiixi. It is possible that the use of patronymic 
adjectives in Boeotian may have helped to suggest such a use of a proper adjec- 
tive. KaKhs Ka\ov is unique in an inscription of this kind, but a similar expression 
occurs in the inscription on a kylix published in the y. H. S. for 1885 (p. 373) : 

(pikTos iifu tSs Ka\as a kvMxs « TroMlAa. Ka\hs HaA6s is not uncommon, but 
there is no trace of a final sigma. 

1 This paper, of which only a brief abstract is given, will be published in full, with 
illustrations, in Vol. II ol \he Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
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The inscription designates our cup as a kotylos, and therefore may be expected 
to throw light on the meaning of that word. Setting aside the inscriptions 
scratched on the feet of vases, which Schone ( Ueber einige eingerihte Inschr. 
griech. Thongef'dsse in Comm. in hon. Th. Mommsen) has shown cannot be 
relied on as designations of the vase on which they stand, there are in all eight 
Greek vases inscribed with their names. [Representations of seven of these (one 
appears never to have been represented) were shown and compared.] There are 
two kylixes, but one of them has not been represented, so that a comparison of 
the two is impossible. Two lekythoi, one from Cumae and one from Eboli, differ 
in all their details. Of three kotyloi, one may be set aside, as the inscription 
evidently refers not to the form, but to the capacity of the cup. The other two 
differ in all respects, one of them having the form universally accepted as that of 
the kantharos. 

The natural conclusion seems to be that these names were not designations of 
definite and fixed forms, but varied greatly even in neighboring places, for the two 
kotyloi are from neighboring towns in Boeotia (Thisbe and Thespiae) and may 
be of about the same date. 

The capacity of this kotylos does not correspond either with the Theban or 
with the Attic kotyle, so that the term kotylos, as applied to cups, did not always 
refer to their capacity. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. D'Ooge, Tarbell, Fowler, Lanman, 
F. D. Allen, Sachs, and Smyth. 

8. Sanctii Minerva and Early Spanish Philology, by Professor W. 
A. Merrill, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

There was no Spanish school, properly speaking. In the universities the main 
activity was in the civil and canon law; the mathematical and physical sciences 
were neglected, and philosophy was based on Aristotle and Saint Thomas. There 
was an occasional translator from the Latin classics; a few editions of classic 
authors were published, and now and then a work on archaeology and some poor 
grammars; but on the whole the survey is disappointing. 

The founder of classical learning was Antonio de Lebrixa, called Nebrissensis, 
born in 1444. His important work was the Introductiones Latinae, the first Latin 
grammar of note in Spain. His Latin lexicon is also noteworthy. Others schol- 
ars were Dryander, Villena, and in a way, Ximinez. Following Nebrissensis the 
greatest scholar was Ferdinand Nunnez, called Pincianus, who edited Seneca and 
Pomponius Mela and who wrote a Greek grammar. Mendoza, D'Acuna Cetina, 
Vergara, Barbosa, Chacon, Cerda, were scholars of note in the sixteenth century. 
The seventeenth century did not produce one name worthy of mention in classical 
philology, and the eighteenth and nineteenth appear to be similar in that respect. 

Francisco Sanchez was bom in 1523 at Brozas, and Latinized his name to 
Sanctius Brocensis, and in 1554 became professor of Greek in the University of 
Salamanca. He edited Politian's Sylvae, Virgil's Bucolics, (Ovid's) Ibis, Gryphus of 
Ausonius, Persius, and Horace's Ars Poetica. His principal activity was in 
grammar. In 1562 he published ' Verae brevisque grammaticae Latinae insti- 
tutiones '; in 1581, the Arte para en breve saber Latin. His 'De auctoribus inter- 
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pretandis sive de exercitatione ' explains the principles of translation, and the 
Paradoxa, 1582, contained five dissertations on grammar. The Minerva was first 
published in 1587 at Salamanca, and last at Amsterdam in l8og, with numerous 
intervening editions. The book was intended to give the reasons for Latin, and 
its full title was Minerva seu de causis Linguae Latinae. The speaker then gave 
a synopsis of the work. Sanctius owed much to Scaliger's De linguae Latinae 
causis : he seems to have been familiar with the whole range of Latin literature, 
and with Aristotle and Plato. The ancient and recent grammarians he constantly 
cites. His scorn of the grammarians is ludicrous. Sanctius was modest in his 
way, yet at times disagrees with Livy and Cicero. He restricted grammar to the 
modern conception; and differentiated syntax and' orthography from grammar 
proper. The treatment is affected by the prevailing scholasticism. His com- 
parative philology of Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic led him astray. The writer then 
discussed Sanctius' special treatment of the parts of speech and syntax; and the 
emphasis put on ellipse and its use in explaining extravagant asseftions of uni- 
formity were commented on. This principle of rigid uniformity is the chief cause 
of Sanctius' errors. Latin grammar was to be an exact science. There were to 
be no exceptions to rules. Each word 'has its own meaning and one construction 
and no more. Every case has one function. Unius vocis unica semper est signi- 
ficatio. Appello ' to land ' and appello ' to call ' are the same, because you land a 
name on a person. 

The Minerva was slow in winning recognition, but its ultimate success was 
unmeasured. Haase thought that no one of Sanctius' predecessors had done 
more for Latin grammar. Sir William Hamilton thought the study of the Minerva 
with the annotations of the editors was more profitable than that of Newton's 
Principia. Sanctius' influence in Spain and France is still predominant; his direct 
influence elsewhere has quite passed away. The present immediate value is small. 
Sanctius has collected a mass of raw material of peculiar and uncommon con- 
structions; and the book is useful as a work of reference to all engaged in gram- 
matical research, simply as providing matter for comparative study; but so far as 
Sanctius' original design is concerned — to show the reason in Latin grammar — 
it is quite untrustworthy. The Latinity of the writer is good, and the book is not 
unreadable for its personal and psychological interest. 

9. The Order of Words in Greek, by Professor T. D. Goodell, of 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

After some remarks on the importance of the subject, the paper briefly char- 
acterized the work of others in this direction (Dionysios of Halikarnassos, Kuhner, 
Short, Weil), giving special attention to the essay of Henri Weil on the Order of 
Words in ancient and modern languages, and endeavoring to indicate the value 
and the deficiencies of that book. Starting, then, from the principle that the order 
of words is the order in which the writer desired, for various reasons, to bring his 
ideas before the mind of the reader, the considerations which may affect the order 
were grouped under three heads, — syntactic, rhetorical, euphonic. 

In all languages order is to some extent a means of indicating the relations 
of syntax. But in Greek, owing to the freedom of order which results from full 
inflectional apparatus, the rhetorical purpose of the author in selecting a given 
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order requires especial notice. By numerous illustrations, some of them discussed 
at length, the following principle was reached : Within the limits of the clause 
(or rhetorical group), after satisfying the requirements of syntax, other things 
deing equal, the logically more important precedes the logically less important; 
the order of words is the order of logical importance, emphasis being merely a 
certain form or degree of logical importance. It was shown that, so far as 
concerns emphasis, this is not wholly in agreement with English, French, and 
German usage, which is strongly inclined to place emphatic words last. But 
since order is merely one of many means of indicating importance, of course 
we must expect the above principle to be crossed frequently by other principles, 
the working of which may place an important or emphatic word later or last. 
Typical examples were discussed, particularly some in which Weil and Rehdantz- 
Blass have found illustrations of the emphasizing force of the final position. It 
was maintained that in all such instances either (i) the supposed emphasis on the 
last of the clause is not really to be found there, or (2) some other principle 
besides the mere fact of standing last accounts for the emphasis sufficiently. It 
was also taken into account that in unimpassioned discourse the order is often, 
within limits, indifferent, or determined by considerations of euphony. The effect 
of such considerations was treated more briefly, since we cannot be sure of our 
ground in following them out in detail, owing to the loss of the ancient pronun- 
ciation, and particularly to our ignorance with regard to the element of rhythm in 
the ancient reading of prose. 

Remarks on this paper were made by Messrs. D'Ooge, Ingraham, 
Wheeler, and Smyth, and in reply, by Professor Goodell. 

10. Continued Metaphor in Plato, by Dr. George B. Hussey, of 
the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

The author desires to withhold for the present the publication of the abstract of 
this paper. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Wheeler, Lanman, Seymotir, and 
in reply, by Doctor Hussey. 

11. A Tale of Thievery, Herodotus, II 121, by Professor L. H. 
Elwell, of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

The object of the paper was a comparison of some versions of the well-known 
tale narrated by Herodotus, the writer making no attempt to present all the 
material available, or to discuss the question of its origin and diffusion. The 
paper appended a list of references to various other versions of the tale. 

The four tales, which were given in full, are: i. Egyptian, in Herodotus; 
2. Tibetan, No. 4 in Ralston's Tibetan Tales; 3. Scotch, No. 17 d in Campbell's 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands ; 4. Negro, No. 32 in Jones's Negro Myths 
from the Georgia Coast. The synopsis of the four follows: — 
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I. Egyptian 



2. Tibetan 



Scotch 



4. Negro 



actors 
two sons of a builder 

widow's son and his 

uncle 

widow's son and 

I. thief; 2. wright 

coon, fox and rabbit 

preliminary theft 



introductory 
king's treasury built with a movable 
stone in its wall 

son sent to learn weaving of uncle 
who is also a thief 
son, resolving to be a thief, is ap- 
prenticed to the Black Rogue 



nephew steals from uncle I. leg of roasted hare; 
2. drink at an inn 

lad I. steals nuts and money on Halloween; 2. 
steals wether, kid, and stot from herd; 3. hangs 
his master and robs the body 



results 
brother caught in trap 
weaver seized by peo- 
ple of the house 
wright caught in hogs- 
head of pitch 
coon caught in a steel 
trap 



beheading of 
brother by brother 
uncle by nephew 

wright by lad 

coon by fox 



as body is carried past 



Wright's wife screams, lad pretends to have 
cut his foot with adze 

coon's daughter screams and faints, fox 
hastily cuts off his finger 



main theft 
silver from king's treas- 
ury 
break into a house 

butter and cheese from 
king's storehouse 

chickens etc. from lion's 
bank 

dead body 



carried from town to town 
on soldiers' spears 
carried through the street 
on a cart 

body 
hanged by a wall 
hanged by crossroads 
hanged on a tree 

remains on the cart at end 
of street 



with threats 
mother begs son to get the 
corpse 



coon's daughter begs fox — her 
husband — to get the corpse 



stratagems used 
brother by trick of spilling wine intoxi- 
cates guards and secures corpse 
nephew as I. madman, embraces and 
moans over body; 2. carter, burns corpse; 
3. Brahman, makes soul-offerings; 4. Ki- 
palika, casts bones and ashes into Ganges 
lad seems trying to hide whiskey; guards 
take it from him and get drunk on it; 
lad gets body and buries it 
fox takes rum to guards, who drink them- 
selves drunk, then secures and buries the 
corpse 
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4- 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

I. 

2. 



4- 



lad kills black pig sent 
to root up corpse 

thief escapes 
by trick of the dead 
man's hand 
appearing as water- 
carrier, by threats of 
death 

by marking twenty 
others in the same 
way 



lad kills soldiers sent to 
find who killed the pig 



appears as courtier in palace 
at his son's birthfeast, gives 
false orders from the king 



to entice thief 
king sends daughter 
to a house 
king sends daughter 
to a garden 
king has a feast and 
ball 



offer of 
pardon and rich re- 
ward 



king's daughter and 
half the kingdom 



thief 
reveals himself to king 
in an assembly held for the pur- 
pose is known by his son, who 
gives him the wreath 
is twice selected from among the 
twenty and receives the apple 
from the child 
remains unknown 



thief marries 
king's daughter 
king's daughter, who 
receives one-half the 
kingdom 

king's daughter, and 
also receives one-half 
the kingdom 



thief dies 



by a fall from 
the wall of a 
bridge 



Remarks were made by Doctor Gudeman, and by Professor Elwell 
in reply. 

The Association thereupon adjourned at i p.m. 



Evening Session. 

The Association was called to order by the President shortly before 
eight o'clock. Many ladies from Norwich were present. 

12. The so-called Medusa Ludovisi, by Dr. Julius Sachs of New 
York City. 

Among marble relief-busts of the Hellenistic period the Ludovisi-head occupies 
a singularly prominent position both because of its fine execution and the diffi- 
culty of its interpretation. The view of Brunn, Dilthey, etc., that it is a Medusa, 
has met with little favor in other quarters. Schreiber's close, technical study of 
the original has overthrown its character as a relief (the modern attachment of 
the disk is clearly established), and Furtwaengler, Friedrichs and Mrs. Mitchell, 
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who agree that in Greek sculpture the Medusa-head is always presented en face, 
assume that the head is a fragment of a female statue of heroic proportions, re- 
cumbent in the pathos of an heroic death. They feel the tragic element in the 
expression of the countenance, but do not undertake an exact identification. With 
the aid of several enlarged photographs the attempt has been made in the present 
paper to establish for the head the name Penthesilea; a comparison with the 
Amazon-torso at Vienna reveals, notwithstanding the difference between archaic 
treatment and the elaboration of a later period, many points of resemblance; the 
eyes especially express in both works physical pain, tempered by the restraint of 
a noble soul. It is, however, not the same point in the progress of physical disso- 
lution that is indicated in the two heads; the Ludovisi-head marks a period, later 
by several stages, in the tragedy of Death. It must be assigned to the series of 
art-works which, according to Overbeck, illustrate the episode of Achilles' victory 
over Penthesilea in the Aithiopis of Arktinos. The monuments, says Overbeck, 
enable us to trace all the successive stages in the catastrophe, as they must have 
been presented in the poetical narrative, all except the very last, which described 
Achilles tenderly placing the heroine's body on the ground. From Quintus 
Smyrnaeus it is fair to infer that Achilles extolled the dead heroine in noble words 
of praise. 

This weighty and significant part of the episode, to which Overbeck could 
assign no monument, the present fragment seems to have illustrated, and with it 
the series seems aptly rounded out. The data available do not enable us to 
decide whether the subject was treated in a single figure or in a group. 

13. A Mythological Relic in our Funeral Rites, by Dr. Julius 
Goebel of New York City. 

There is practised in this country and in England a funeral rite, which I believe 
is a relic of Anglo-Saxon mythology. It is the custom of placing upon the coffin 
of a deceased elderly person a so-called ' sheaf of wheat ' which, after the burial, 
is usually put upon the grave. Biblical reminiscences would of course suggest 
themselves first in order to explain this peculiar custom. I believe, however, that 
I am in the position to substitute another explanation and to show that at least 
a part of old Germanic heathenism has preserved itself among us, though few may 
be conscious of this fact. 

Scholars of Anglo-Saxon will remember the introductory verses to Beowulf, in 
which we are told how Scyld, the father of Beowulf, after having accomplished 
great deeds during his reign, dies and is placed in a ship surrounded by treasures 
and costly weapons. On this ship he departs into those unknown regions from 
which he had come as a young child. 

There can be no doubt that the story here related of Scyld is a part of the 
legend of Sceaf, as Kemble in his translation of Beowulf has before this observed, 
and Ten Brink and MuUenhoff later on sufficiently have proved. Comparing the 
account in Beowulf with various versions preserved in Latin, the legend of Sceaf, 
the mythical king of the Anglo-Saxons, reads as follows: On a ship without a 
rudder a young helpless boy drifts ashore. He is asleep, resting on a sheaf (sceaf) 
and surrounded by weapons. Though unknown to the inhabitants of the country, 
they receive him ho^itably and afterwards proclaim him their king. After a long 
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and glorious reign Sceaf dies, and by his vassals he is again taken into a ship as 
related in Beowulf and trusted to the waves. Nobody, however, knows whence 
he came or whither he is going. 

The custom of placing a sheaf upon the co6fin of deceased older persons, which 
doubtless possesses the antiquity peculiar to such ceremonies, is, according to my 
opinion, a reminiscence of Anglo-Saxon funeral rites reflecting the veneration in 
which King Sceaf, whose name itself means sheaf, was held by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Upon a sheaf this great benefactor of the tribe had, when a boy, arrived from 
unknown regions, upon a sheaf he returns to those same heavenly regions after his 
death. And upon a sheaf as the sacred Symbol of Sceaf the dead are supposed 
to reach Sceaf's realm, the Anglo-Saxon Walhalla, about which we unfortunately 
know little or nothing. If the sheaf were a symbol of Christian origin, it would 
be very strange why other nations should not have used it as such. The custom 
is, however, confined to that Germanic tribe which adored in King Sceaf one of 
its great deities. 

For it may now, according to the researches of Grimm, Miillenhoff, and others, 
be considered an established fact that the Sceafsaga, like the legend of the 
" Schwanritter," with which it is closely related, is of a purely mythical character. 

The story of the " Schwanritter," which is known through the beautiful M. H. 
G. poem of Konrad von Wiirzburg, and through Grimm's excellent narrative in 
the ' Deutsche Sagen,' presents essentially the same features as the legend of 
Sceaf. Since it has preserved, however, its mythical character in a much purer 
form than the Sceafsaga, we may penetrate through it to the common origin of 
both legends. 

Upon this common origin the excavations may probably throw light which 
some years ago were made near Housesteads, the old Borcovicium, in the northern 
part of England. Here excavations brought forth a stone covered with sculptures, 
and two Roman altars bearing Latin inscriptions. According to these inscriptions 
both altars were erected to Tuihanti, German citizens, who served in the Roman 
army and belonged to the Frisian legion. The altars were dedicated to their god 
of war called Thingsus. This god, who bears the name Mars, is represented on 
the third stone, which is of a semicircular form, as a warrior with helmet, shield, 
and spear, and accompanied by a swanlike bird. 

The Tuihanti which appear here were the inhabitants of the province Tuianti 
in Holland, as Scherer has proved in his excellent treatise on these inscriptions. 
It is therefore evident that the Frisians adored Mars Thingsus as their god of war. 
And since we know that Mars is the Latin name for the German Tivas, it is also 
clear that the Frisians, like all the Germanic tribes along the coast of the North 
Sea, including, of course, the Anglo-Saxons, recognized in Tivas Tingsaz their 
highest deity, who was a god of judgment as well as a god of war. 

The original home of the legend of the ' Schwanritter ' is to be found among 
the Frisians, and it needs scarcely further proof that the ' Schwanritter ' is identi- 
cal with the Mars Thingsus or Tivas Tingsaz who appears upon the Housestead 
inscriptions. 

The close relation of the Schwanritter legend and the Sceafsaga has been men- 
tioned before. They are, as various investigators have shown beyond doubt, 
different versions of the same myth, and we may therefore safely assume that 
King Sceaf is the Anglo-Saxon representative of the old Germanic God Tivas (the 
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Greek Zeus, the Indian Djaus) into whose kingdom of light those enter upon 
whose coffin and grave a sheaf, the sacred symbol of Sceaf-Tivas, has been placed. 

14. Homeric Wit and Humor, by Mr. W. Irving Hunt, of Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

We may judge the literature of any period by the things at which it laughs; 
for a keen appreciation of the ludicrous side of life implies clear concepts. We 
must not look for too much wit and humor in Homer. The dignity and nobility 
of the epic forbid it. Stern sarcasm and bitter irony are far more common than 
humor and mirth. Irony and sarcasm are used (a) in mockery, (b) in exulting 
over a fallen foe, and (i^) in spurring on a friend. 

Irony is indicated or made stronger (a) by the use of intensive particlies 
(^, diiv, hi]), which make the ironical statement stronger, and so increase the 
irony; (i5) by the use of weakening particles (jrov, iroSi, Kev, cf. oia, oiofxai) 
which state as doubtful that which the speaker looks upon as certain; (c) by the 
use of good words in a bad sense; {d) by representing as the object of the action 
the very thing feared: "Draw near, that you may die"; (^) by contrast with 
serious words : " Go, fight Menelaus; but I advise you not to." 

Homeric wit is objective, not subtle. The men in Homer laugh at the ugly 
Thersites, at the bald head of Odysseus, at Ajax with his mouth and nose full of 
mire. They failed to see absurdity in many things at which we should laugh. 
Humor is not wanting. A pun saves the life of Odysseus. The gods laugh at 
Ares and Aphrodite caught in the net of Hephaestus; and the suitors almost 
die with laughter at the fight between Odysseus and Irus. 

There is more humor in the Odyssey than in the Iliad; for the tone of the 
latter is sterner. 

15. Studies in the Vocabularies of the English Poets, by Professor 
F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

1. Studies in the ratio of words derived from Anglo-Saxon to those from other 
languages. Such studies ar familiar. Tabls of the ratios in different authors ar 
in many books. It is, perhaps, the most effectiv kind of study to introduce begin- 
ners to original reserch. Ascertaining the ratio in a new author and explaining 
its relation to the ratios of other authors requires a good deal of original work, 
easy enuf and hard enuf for any one. 

2. Studies in the ratios of relational words to others. An examination of 
about two hundred and forty different authors and writings was made by Dr. 
J. A. Weisse, and made the basis of a report and tabls for fifty, in his " Origin, 
Progress, and Destiny of the English Language and Literature," New York, 1879. 
Bishop Berkeley, it seems, gave in the poem examind the fewest relational words, 
the Bible the most (46,219 ands among them). 

3. The authors, of whose works we hav concordances, can be plesantly examind 
in other ways. By collecting all the words addrest to the several senses, — the 
names of colors, of sounds, tastes, smells, etc., — an image of the world as the 
author conceivd it may be bill up. The "world of Beowulf" was described to 
the Association in 1882. The "worlds of Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson" 
wer now presented, and compared. 
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4. A study of the once-used words in Shakespeare, the Bible, Milton, Pope, and 
Tennyson was presented to the Association in 1886. A study of oft-used words was 
now presented. A collection had been first made of the words in Shakespeare 
whose citations fil more than a column in Clarke's concordance, and then of those 
in Milton and Tennyson having a proportionate number; then comparativ tabls 
of the words uzed oftenest, and of words having interesting meanings. Of these 
the following may serv as illustrations. The concordances of Shakespeare hav 
about 450,000 citations, those of IViilton 75,000, of Tennyson 57,000. The tabl 
givs the number of times the five most frequent in each, and a few others, occur : — 



Shakespeare. 


Milton. 


Tennyson. 


make 


2813 


heaven 517 


love 


634 


man 


2672 


God 


446 


come 


586 


love 


2602 


man 


381 


man 


553 


come 


2592 


high 


287 


die 


420 


know 


2174 


earth 


264 


see 


400 


come 


2592 




247 




586 


die 


1 150 




83 




420 


earth 


328 




264 




96 


God 


1149 




446 




191 


heaven 


856 




517 




143 


high 


292 




287 




20 


know 


1798 




253 




327 


love 


2602 




144 




634 


make 


2823 




159 




73 


man 


2672 




381 




556 


gentle 


393 




36 




12 


gentleman 445 









7 


sweet 


865 




90 




80 


heart 


1083 




103 




388 


life 


797 




133 




322 



5. The original elements of an author's vocabulary may be collected for study 
by an examination of the "New English Dictionary on Historical Principles," 
edited by Dr. Murray, or a similar work. An examination of this sort, made by 
a writer in the "Nation," No. 1 158, seems to show that in the first two hundred 
pages of the dictionary a hundred and forty-six words ar first found in Shakespeare, 
either altogether or in some of their meanings : twelve hundred and forty pages 
are given to A and B. 

It has been suggested that studies of vocabularies may cover the whole ground 
of thought according to Max Miiller's " Science of Thought." But our vocabu- 
laries would need enlargement for that. Ther ar many attributiv combinations 
of words, which ar in thought compound words, and should go in the vocabulary. 
Each proposition is a compound word in this sense, the representativ of a new 
judgment. So of each combination of propositions into a sentence, and of sentences 
into a paragraph, and paragraphs into a chapter. The full vocabulary should in- 
clude each proposition, each sentence, each paragraph, each chapter, each book, 
as so many compound words. 
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Remarks upon the paper were made by Professor D'Ooge. 
The Association adjourned to meet at 9.30 a.m., Thursday. 



Norwich, Conn., July lo, 1890. 

At the appointed hour the President called the Association to 
order. 

The Committee on auditing the Treasurer's report, Messrs. Allen 
and Nicolson, reported that upon examination they had found it to 
be correct. 

The Committee on nominating officers for the ensuing year, 
presented through its Chairman, Professor Seymour, the following 
nominations : — 

President, Dr. Julius Sachs, of New York City. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor W. G. Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., and 

Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary and Curator, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 

Mawr, Pa. 
Treasurer, Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth. 
Additional members of the Executive Committee. 

Professor O. M. Fernald, of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Professor Elwell moved that for the additional members of the 
Executive Committee, the following names be substituted : — 

Professor E. B. Clapp, of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 111. 

Professor M. L. D'Ooge, of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Professor Abby Leach, of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Professor T. D. Seymour, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A ballot being taken, the list presented by Professor Seymour was 
found to have a majority of the votes cast. Professor Elwell there- 
upon moved that the names recommended by the Committee be 
elected. The motion was carried. 

The Committee on place of meeting reported through its Chairman, 
Professor D'Ooge, that invitations had been extended to the Associa- 
tion to hold the twenty-third annual session at Williamstown, Mass., 
Gloucester, Mass., and Princeton, N. J., and that the Committee 
recommended Princeton as the place of meeting in 1891. The report 
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was adopted. The next session of the Association will be held at the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton, beginning July 7th, 1891. 

The Executive Committee which had been instructed at the Easton 
meeting in 1889, to consider the matter of effecting a union of meet- 
ings between the Modern Language Association and the Association, 
reported that they deemed any change in the time inadvisable. 

16. Gains Rennius of Brundusium, by Professor F. D. Allen, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Allen spoke of the identity of TtJioj Aafomroj 'Pevwor BpevTeo-rroj 
mentioned in a decree of proxeny found at Dodona by Carapanos (CoUitz No. 
I339)> with the L. Rammius of Livy 42, 17, and the "Epiwios of Appian Mac. xi, 
7, — the man who asserted before the Roman Senate that King Perseus had 
endeavored to bribe him to poison the leading men of the Romans. 

1 7. Deliberative Questions, Indicative and Subjunctive, in Terence, 
by Mr. J. P. Deane, of Cornell University ; read by Professor W. G. 
Hale. 

The problem of the origin and force of the indicative deliberative question, 
and its relations to the subjunctive question, has not yet been satisfactorily treated. 
Most grammars fail to mention even the existence of the former construction. It 
is mainly in commentaries upon authors that one finds statements of the distinction 
between the two modes; and these statements do not bear examination. 

The present paper aims to test current opinions by applying them to examples 
in Terence. Excepting in the case of one opinion, it will not depart from this 
author; but, for him, the citations are intended to be exhaustive, so far as the 
indicative is concerned. 

1. Schmaltz, Lateinische Syntax, § 35, says, " especially in archaic Latinity, 
but also in Catullus, in Cicero (in his earlier writings and in the letters to Atticus), 
in Virgil, and occasionally in later writers, we find the present indicative, an 
expression suitable to the familiar tone, in place of the dubitative subjunctive." 
Freeman and Sloman take a similar view in calling quid ago "colloquial" in 
Phorm. 447. 

The explanation (i) throws no light upon the history of the construction; nor 
(2) does the phrase " famihar tone " in the least suit the employment of it in the 
stately epic of Virgil. Familiarity is out of place, even under ordinary circum- 
stances, in the speech of a Turnus, an Aeneas, a Dido (Aen. 4, 534; lo, 675; 
ll> 389; 12, 637). Still less is it natural in 3, 367, where, in the words quae 
prima pericula vito, Aeneas is consulting a priest; while it is fairly inconceivable 
in the address to a god in 3, 88 : 

Quem sequimur? quove ire iubes? ubi ponere sedes? 
Da, pater, augurium atque animis inlabere nostris. 

2. Zumpt, Latin Grammar, § 530, says : " The subjunctive is used in all its 
tenses in independent sentences to express a doubtful question containing a nega- 
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live sense, e.g. quo earn ? quo irem ? The answer implied in all these cases is 
' nowhere,' and this is the negative sense of such questions ; for in questions to 
which we expect an affirmative answer, the indicative is used." 

If, in the last statement, Zumpt had the indicative of deliberation in mind, 
then his canon fails to meet the passage Phorm. 736-7: quid ago? .... adeo, 
maneo, dum haec quae loqtiiiur cognosco ? No subjunctive could express more 
doubt in the mind of the speaker than does this indicative. On the other hand, 
though the subjunctive question often does involve the idea of a negative answer, 
it may also be wholly free from such a suggestion, as in the disjunctive patia- 
murne an narremus quoipiam, Ad. 336. 

3. In a note on iamne imus, Eun. 492, Papillon says: "A question is asked 
as to what is to be done instantly, and the present shows that the action, though 
grammatically future, is practically all but present." 

This is a mere shifting of the difficulty, and involves a misconception of the 
true meaning of the mode and tense. A simple indicative question demands, for 
its answer, a simple indicative assertion of past, present, or expected future fact. 
But this question iamne imus is no more a question of future fact than of present 
fact. The meaning is, are we to go? — a question asking for an expression of the 
will of the person addressed. As might be expected, the editors who give this 
explanation do not notice at all the deliberative question in the future indicative 
in Eun. 837, probably looking upon it as a mere question of fact. 

4. In a note on Juvenal, 3, 296, in qua te quaero proseucha, Hardy, stating 
that he is quoting Madvig, Opuscula, 2, 40, says that " in Latin, where a question 
is asked of one's self, the indicative is frequently used instead of the deliberative 
subjunctive." 

But in this very case the speaker is addressing another person ; and the same 
is true of conciditur, 4, 130, for which Hardy, by a cross-reference, gives the 
same explanation. In Terence, indicative questions addressed to another may be 
seen in And. 315; Eun. 434, 811, 814, 1088; Phorm. 447, 812; Ad. 538. In the 
passage Phorm. 447, in fact, it is after calling in lawyers for the very purpose of 
consultation that Demipho says, "videtis qtio in loco res haec siet: quid ago?" 

The explanation fails, on the other hand, to differentiate the construction from 
the subjunctive one, since in the latter the speaker often addresses himself, as in 
Heaut, 774; Phorm. 186. 

5. In a note on Juvenal 3, 296 (see above), Pearson and Strong say, " in ask- 
ing a question, the present indicative is used when there is no doubt in the mind 
of the interrogator as to what the answer will be. " Surely it is in a prayer-shop 
that I am to look for you?" cf. 4, 130, " Quidnam igitur censes? Conciditti-r ?" 
"Cut it up, no doubt?" But in Heaut. 343; Phorm. 447, 736, 1007; Eun. 811, 
1081, 1088; Ad. 538, quid ago and quid agimus express entire uncertainty as to 
the answer. And, if these do not satisfy one, the example already twice cited 
from Phorm. 736-7 is decisive. 

Explanations 3 and 5 go back to Madvig, Opusc. 2, 40, but incorrectly state 
his meaning. Hardy, in fact, by quoting only a part, practically sets up an entirely 
different canon. In his own grammar, however, 339, Anm. 2, a., Madvig himself 
exhibits a different attitude toward these present indicatives, saying that they are 
used " where we might expect the future, when one asks one's self what one must 
think or do on the instant" ("jetzt gleich"). That part of the statement which 
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limits the use to questions concerning immediate action has been answered under 3. 
The part which limits questions asked of one's self to the present, as against the 
future, may be answered by the citation of And. 612 and Hec. 516, in both of 
which cases the spealier uses the future indicative in soliloquy. 

It is possible, however, that Madvig's statement in the grammar is meant to be 
guarded. " Is used " (" steht ") may either mean " is sometimes used," or is " reg- 
ularly used." And the statement in the Opusc. is subject to a similar doubt. But 
to treat Madvig's position in the light of all possibilities of interpretation would 
require a large collection of statistics from different periods of the literature, and 
we must content ourselves with presenting the indicative material from Terence 
alone, as a contribution toward that end, and as in itself sufficient to disprove most 
of the opinions now current. 

The passages are as follows : — 

Present indicative: And. 315, 497; Heaut. 343; Eun. 434, 492, 811, 814, 
1081, 1088; Phorm. 447, 736, 737, 812, 1007; Ad. 538. 

Future indicative: And. 453, 612; Heaut. 700; Eun. 837; Phorm. 536, 538, 
917; Hec. 516, 628, 668, 671, 672. In Heaut. 611, the present indicative is 
probably not deliberative ; and the future might be doubted by some in Phorm, 
917, though the phraseology is closely similar to that of And. 613, where the sub- 
junctive is used. 

It is worth remarking that Wagner, Spengel, Dziatzko, and Meissner have no 
note on the construction in any of the places in which it occurs in Terence, 
except the passage And. 497, which both Spengel and Meissner take in another 
sense, viz., as meaning "putasne me tibi hoc nunc credere " (Meissner). 

The commentators on Plautus make no distinctions essentially different from 
those which have been discussed above. 

The general result of our examination has been the conviction that no differ- 
ence of functions can be proved to exist between the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive in these questions. 

It remains to mention explanations proposed by Professor Hale for the future 
and present indicatives respectively. 

The deliberative subjunctive is the interrogative form corresponding to the 
subjunctive of command; or, more exactly speaking, the subjunctive of the 
expression of the will. In the first person singular, the independent expression of 
the will by the subjunctive still frequently occurs in Homer; but, even in him, 
a new way of expressing the same meaning has come in, viz., through the use of 
the future indicative. In the earliest Latin, the future indicative is already the 
regular form. But when " negabo" e.g., came to mean " I will deny," " negabon " 
(Ter. And. 612) would of course correspondingly come to have the power of 
meaning "shall I deny?" 

The explanation of the use of the present Professor Hale offers with less con- 
fidence, but in the belief that it is reasonable enough to be proposed for discussion. 

We are accustomed to think of the verb in Greek and Latin as having always 
possessed the complete development of apparatus which we find in the literature. 
Yet it can be shown that various forms, e.g. the future indicative and the imper- 
fect subjunctive, are of comparatively late origin. There must in all probability 
have been a time when that which finally came to be called the present indicative 
was the sole modal form existing, serving in a rude way to express all forces of 
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mode and tense, just as in Anglo-Saxon, e.g., it is actually found to be fulfilling 
the function of a future indicative. It is a reasonable proposition that some of the 
early uses of this primitive omni-modal and omni-temporal indicative may have 
survived into classical times alongside of more developed forms of expression. 
Certainly the Latin offers a striking number of constructions of the present indica- 
tive in which such an explanation would dispose of diiaficult anomalies, viz., con- 
ditions in a future sense (a very common construction ; cf. the habitual use of the 
tense in modern English, as in Anglo-Saxon); clauses with dum alongside of 
subjunctive clauses; clauses with antequam and priusquam alongside of sub- 
junctive clauses; declarations exactly corresponding to indicative deliberative 
questions, seen in abundance in Plautus and Terence, and occasionally later, 
e.g., nil do = I won't give a thing, Phorm. 669; non sto— I won't stay, Trin. 
1059; non audio, Phorm. 486; non do, 669, non eo, 893; non emo, Heaut. 611; 
and, finally, the constructions of the present indicative which are the subject of 
our paper. 

Of course the use of the indicatives in these constructions may be a late 
growth, due to some decay of the linguistic feeling. No certain proof as between 
the two possibilities is likely to be found. Yet some presumption in favor of the 
one or the other might be afforded by an historical study of the corresponding 
constructions in the Germanic languages. 

If the explanation which regards the indicative as a survival is correct, then 
the indicative deliberative question differed from the subjunctive as an old- 
fashioned phrase, in common use, differs from the more habitual phrase. Such 
a view would make the use of the indicative seem natural, on the one hand, in 
the familiar style of Latin comedy and letter-writing, and, on the other, in the 
very different style of Virgil. 

Remarks were made by Professors Hale, Ashmore, Lanman, and 
Seymour. 

18. Plutarch's Cicero, chapter 29, by Dr. A. Gudeman, of Johns 
Hopkins University.^ 

The first part of the paper is occupied with the proof that the codex Matriten- 
sis containing a number of Plutarch's Lives, among them those of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, is altogether untrustworthy with regard to iis proper names, and that it 
therefore does not deserve the high praise which its discoverer, the late Charles 
Graux (cf. Revue de philologie, V, i), was disposed to bestow upon it. The truth 
of this assertion is established by an examination of the following undoubtedly 
corrupt readings: Vita Cic. c. ^6 : Kol KtXiov for KaiAiou; c. 47 : koI -hras for 
KaiiiTas; Comp. Cic. et Dem. c. I KckiAJou for KoiA/ou; Cic. c. 36: Viji.i\v for 
voKiv (cf. Cic. ad fam. XVI, 11); vita Dem. c. J : "Ep/uiriroj S ttoitit^j (sic!) 
for "E/j/ihttto J ; Dem c. 10 : h otrfij &(6(ppa(rTos for 6 avrhs <l>iA6<ro<t>os; Dem. c. 23 : 
^asKiav (!) for ArjfidSris; Dem c. 14: 0«<(iro/iiros for @e6<ppaiTTOS. Hence it is 
concluded that the addition TapavThov (c. 29 5ia @iA\ov, [sic !] rivhs Tapavrhov) 

1 The article was printed in full in the October (1890) number of the American 
Journal of Philology. 
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found only in this Ms. is equally untenable, a supposition confirmed on internal 
grounds also. 

Having disposed of this interpolation, the author endeavors to show in the 
second part of his paper, that the true reading of the above passage is Sia K o t li A- 
Xov Tii/is and not Sio TuAXou,the corruption having been caused by a dittography. 
An original SiaKctTi/XAou first became Sioiari/AAou, land/tin minuscle Mss. 
being indistinguishable in nine cases out of ten, the sense alone determining what 
letter was intended. But as Catullus was absolutely unknown throughout the 
Middle Ages, no scribe could possibly have recognized the proper reading, and 
naturally assuming the superfluous la to be nothing but a common dittography, wrote 
5io TuAAou. This had a perfect Roman ring to it, and accordingly became the 
reading of the archetypon from which all our Mss. are ultimately derived. 

But if the emendation here proposed recommends itself by its palseographical 
simplicity, it derives most weighty, and as it seems to me, irrefutable, confirmation 
from the context of the passage itself. And if this be conceded, we shall have 
secured for ihe. first time direct testimony as to the identity of Lesbia and Clodia, 
which will effectually silence any doubts that may possibly still exist in regard to 
this famous controversy. 

Remarks were made by Professor Allen, and in reply by Dr. 
Gudeman. 

19. The origin of Greek nouns in cus, by Professor B. I. Wheeler, 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

After reviewing the various unsatisfactory attempts that have been made to 
connect this important category of nouns with some cognate formation outside the 
Greek, viz., the attempts of Schleicher, Benfey, Leo Meyer, Wackernagel, and 
Prellwitz, the paper undertook to prove that it is derived from the Indo-European 
»-stems and represents forms of the stem which are preserved in certain of the 
oblique cases. The stem appears in the different gradations, ?», S», u, and it is 
those in eu and eu which form the basis of the nouns in -eiij. 

The starting-point in the comparison is the coincidence of the vocative forms : 
cf. Iw-nev, Skr. suno, Lith. sun^. The peculiar contrast between nom. and 
vocat. in point of accent, linrevs : Imrev is preserved in Lith. suniis : sun^. The 
Sanskrit preserves but a reminiscence of this vocative accent in the phenomenon 
oi pluta, and in ^t fiirm of the vocatives rajan, fitar, dgtii, fdtro. 

The double form of the nominative -i\s (Cypr., Arcad., Doric, Attic) and -euj 
cannot be derived from a common original, nor formed by analogy from a common 
model. The former is parallel to narpas and UetBd (vocat. TleidoT) ; the latter may 
well have its source in the vocative. 

The nouns in -evs are almost exclusively names of persons, in which the vocative 
plays an important part ; vofietjSy ypa(l>€vs, x^^^^ys, 7ro/tir€us, ypafi^areisf *Api(TT€VSf 
etc. They are all clip-names (^Koseformen) in form, and their meaning and 
application can be explained on no other basis; cf. Mpamii : X\putoip6.vT]s, IrTrevs: 
Ir-iroddTris. Clip-names must, indeed, be thought of as nominatives developed 
from vocatives. The influence of the vocative upon the formation of the nomina- 
tive is seen in the accent of clip-names like 'AyaSos, lid6vs; cf also Juppiter for 
Diespiter, and 'S,avB<^ for Hocffti. 
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Of the original adjective value of the nouns in -eiJs, parallel to adjectives and 
nouns in -is (Skr. ripus, payus, etc.), the Homeric usage affords traces; of. 
Tpairef^es Kvvfs, HvSpes vo/iTJes, etc. 

Comments were made by Dr. Smyth, President Lanman, and Pro- 
fessor Wheeler. 

20. Dorpfeld's Theory of the Greek Theatre, by W. Irving Hunt, 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. J. R. Wheeler, Tarbell, Allen, 
D'Ooge, Ashmore, and Hunt. 

21. Remarks on the PreUminary Report of the Committee of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science on the Spelling 
and Pronunciation of Chemical Terms, by Professor W. A. Merrill, of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio ; read by Professor F. A. March. 

In August, 1889, a committee of the chemical section of the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, presented a report on the spelling and pronunciation of 
chemical terms. This report was printed, and at the request of the Committee, the 
attention of our Association was called to it, and copies of the report distributed. 
Criticism of the report was (and is now) invited ; and copies can be obtained and 
remarks sent to Dr. James Lewis Howe, Louisville, Ky. Some points upon which 
the Committee especially desired comment were the pronunciation and spelling 
of: mo-no, a'ceto, ni'tro, ni'tro, i'so or i'so, ace'tic or ace'tic, vale'ric or vale'ric, 
race'mic or race'mic, ace'tous, phos'phorous, sul'phiirous, ni'ckelous, a'cetate; 
dropping of final e in -ide and pronouncing id, e.g., hydrid, oxid; ace'tylene; drop- 
ping of e in -iiie, as chlorin, quinin, but retaining alkaline; dropping e in indol, 
glycerol; micro'meter (instrument), mi'crome''ter (measure) ; quantiva"lence, mo- 
nova"lent, alloy', appara'tus, molecule, ole'fiant, n6mencla"ture, ra'dical. It was 
earnestly requested that the members of the Association would respond to this 
appeal, answers to which may be sent until July, 1891. 

Remarks were made by Professors Lanman and B. I. Wheeler. 

22. The German prefix enf, by Dr. Otto Dietrich, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; read by the Secretary. 

The author of this paper proposed that the suffix eni, so far from correspond- 
ing to accentuated ant in antwort (as held by Kluge, Paul, and others) arose 
from the older en, when that inseparable prefix was followed by r, s, or / (cf. for 
example, French tendre with tener). 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Smyth, B. I.Wheeler, and Seymour 
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23. The Logical Value of the Homeric Caesura, by Professor 
T. D. Seymour, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Many American teachers seem to hold in the depths of their hearts views 
similar to those expressed by Hare in his attacli on the great Bentley in 1726: 
In dimetiendis enim pedibus ac perfendendis syllabis consenescere, id, inqtiit 
Quintilianus, turn miseri turn in minimis occupati est. Neque enim, qui se totum in 
hac cura consumpserit potioribus vacabit. They intimate that the scansion of 
Greek verse is without meaning for us. And, as actually practised, this scansion 
is often without meaning or value. A student may divide into feet every verse of 
Homer without the slightest advantage, if the work is to go no further. The 
repetition of Homeric verses in a mechanical way, is valuable only as the repetition 
of sentences of Xenophon is useful, — in helping the memory to fix words and 
phrases, — unless the next step is taken, and accuracy of ictus combined with 
expression of the thought. Good scansion does not consist simply in putting the 
ictus on the right syllable. We must remember that all Greek poetry (down to a 
degenerate age) was made to be sung or recited, not to be read. Our ideal must 
be to listen to the Greek poem as the first hearers listened to it. This is true of 
the choral odes of tragedy and of the epinician odes of Pindar. Probably Pindar's 
odes were easier of comprehension when heard than when read. The careful 
student sees many marks of connexion and emphasis clearly indicated by the 
verse. But in reading choral odes, two elements of the song — the music and the 
dance — have been lost, while in the Homeric poems the rhythm is clearly marked, 
and no melody or chorus has been lost. We can " render " the Iliad fully as 
well as the Oration on the Crown. In epic poetry, the " written accent " (as we 
call it) was certainly disregarded in the composition of the verse; it can, then, 
have had comparatively little importance in the recitation of the poem. But who 
can give in due proportion the rhythm of Demosthenes and the word-accent as 
the orator himself gave it ? 

Scholars have been slow to appreciate the niceties of Homeric verse. Only 
within a few years have the general philological public known and taught the two 
great tangible differences between Vergil's verse and that of the Homeric poems, 
i.e. the predominance of the feminine caesura and of dactyls in Homer, and of 
the masculine caesura and of spondees in Vergil. The heavier swing of the Latin 
language was earlier understood than the difference of caesuras. Even the last 
elaborate work on classical metres, correcting one misstatement of the earlier edi- 
tion about the penthemimeral caesura as the prevailing verse-pause in Homer, 
yet allows this same error to stand in another paragraph on the same page ! 

Gottfried Hermann, to whom is due the first scientific treatment of the heroic 
hexameter, enumerated the possible places for a caesura, and gave no special 
preference to any one, as regards its influence on the thought of the verse. Some 
later writers have held that the caesura was simply musical, and that it had no 
connexion with grammatical construction and required not the slightest pause in 
the sense. But the design of this paper is to show that the caesura of the third 
foot so commonly marks a musical " rest " (a break in the sense) or a musical 
" hold " (a lingering emphasis on the preceding word) as to make it an impor- 
tant aid to the interpretation of the poem. The poet himself calls attention to 
the importance of this pause by allowing there the same freedom as at the close 
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of the verse, though he does not use this freedom so constantly. The fact is famil- 
iar that hiatus is allowed between the two short syllables of the third foot; and 
in a verse like e/c yap 'OpeVrao A t'ktis ifffferat 'Arpsibao a 40 it is simple and 
scientific to say that the slight pause after 'OpeVroo fills up the apparent gap in 
the metre exactly as the slight pause at the close of the same verse allows an 
apparent trochee to take the place of a spondee. Such a pause necessarily 
throws emphasis upon the preceding word, 'Opearao, and forms the first hint that 
this word is emphatic. But brief consideration shows the emphasis to be justified. 
Aegisthus flattered himself that now that Agamemnon was dead, and Menelaus 
wandering no one knew where, he was safe. "Nay," said Hermes, "for Orestes 
will inflict vengeance for his father." 

Just as Homer tends to make the construction of each verse independent and 
complete in itself, so he inclines to make a slight break in the sense at the caesura. 
The first part of the verse is then likely to bear the burden of thought, and the 
second half-verse to contain the picturesque, poetic element. Many long sen- 
tences in Homer become downright prosaic when the first half-verses are read 
along together. Early verses of the Iliad afford an illustration. 

12 ^ yap ^\0€ A ^oa.s €7ri vT\as 'Axcttwy 

\vffopL€vos T€ dvyarpa A ip^potv r' awepeiat' ixnoivaf 

cre/xfjia T^ ^x^^ ^y x^P^^^ A ^KTj^oKov ^Air6Wwvos 
15 XP^^^V ^^^ iTK-qwrp'-Of Kal i\iffff€TO Trdyras 'AxatovSf 

'AT/)eifSa de fidXtara /\ Suw KO(Tixi]rop^ \aiijv. ' 

** 'Arpcf 5at re /cal &Wot /\ ivKvf]fj.id€s ' Axatof, 

vfuv fxfv Bioi 5o?ey A *OAi;;U7rta 5c6^oT* ix'^^'^^^ 

^Kwepffal llptdfi.ot.0 Tr6\tVy 0/ 5' o'iKad* iKeffOcu' 
20 TTttiSa S' €jUol KvffaiTe /\ <^i\-i]v to t' diroiva Sex€(r0at 

a^6fjL€yot Alus vlhy /\ eK-fj^oKov ^ATr6\\wya" 

In eight of these ten verses the second half-verse is unnecessary for the gram- 
matical construction, and in one of the two others, verse 15, the caesura is still 
marked. In verse 20, the pause is commonly made at the hephthemimeris, after 
(pi\rit>, but the position shows clearly that this adjective is to be understood as in 
apposition with ttoiSo, rather than in direct agreement with it : " My daughter 
release for me — my dear daughter — and receive the ransom." Thus in verse 10, 
vovaov ava trrpaToy Sipae A KaK-]]v o\€kovto 5\ Aaoi, no one should hesitate to make 
the chief pause in the third foot, as usual; ko/c^j/ is added in close connexion with 
o\4kovto 5e Kaoif which explains it, exactly as verse 2, ov\op.4vy}v^ 5j M^P'' 'Abators 
&\y( iBriKo', is added in apposition to ii.7}viv. No one can fail to recognize the 
greater emphasis on oiXop.ii'iiv, the greater pathos of (j>i\Tjv, in this order. In verse 
16, the usual punctuation falls after Siito, and to say that the rhythm of the verse 
would throw the numeral with Kor/x^Topf would beg the question. But Zenodotos 
seems to have read 'Arpe'tSas, and probably construed 5vw with the second half-verse. 
In some editions of the XVIth Century no punctuation is found in the verse, while 
in others the comma stands before Sva. To hold that the principal verse-pause 
must come where the comma stands, is an error, as is shown by verse 10, quoted 
above. We must also guard against too strong a prejudice in favor of the tra- 
ditional punctuation of Homer. Many commas in current editions are placed in 
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accordance with German rules of punctuation rather than English custom. In 
verse 17, oAAoi is usually connected immediately with the following, but a more 
Homeric phrasing is secured by making ivKvnfudes 'A-xa'ol in apposition with the 
first half-verse : " Ye sons of Atreus and ye others ! Well-greaved Achaeans ! " 
So in verse 21, all would say that iK7]^6\ov was not to be construed with vliv, and 
that 6K7)/8(JAoi' ' kiriAAwva is in apposition with Aihs vi6v. 

Not every page of the Homeric poems shows so constant breaks at the verse- 
pause as the one quoted above, but in many passages the caesura does a more 
important work in marking off what is ornamental, illustrative, and subordinate, 
in effecting and indicating contrasts, and in pointing out the true grammatical con- 
struction. To express the force of this caesura in a translation is often difficult, but 
the neglect of it has cost the loss of much Homeric flavor in the best translations. 
For instance, not only amateurs like Chapman and Lord Derby, but even scholars 
like Merivale and Newman, fail to make the proper contrast at the beginning of 
the Twenty-second Book, though the caesura gives the key, and no one can doubt- 
the correctness of the contrast, when once it is shown. 

In the Twenty-second Book of the Iliad, in which are found no so-called 
" tags," — a book in which no Greek hero but Achilles is even mentioned, and in 
which are no " long-haired " or " bronze-clad " Achaeans or " knightly Trojans," — 
the second hemistich in nearly 150 verses out of 5 1 5 is not needed for grammatical 
construction, but is simply picturesque or pathetic. In the First Book of the 
Iliad are about 178 such verses, out of 611. An exact decision in the case of 
some lines is subjective and difficult. In the first seven hundred lines of Vergil's 
Aeneid are less than one hundred such verses. I.e. Vergil seems to have only 
about one-half as many of the picturesque additions in which rest so much that 
is characteristic of Homer's poetry. ApoUonius of Rhodes, Nonnus, and Musaeus 
seem to have fewer even than Vergil. In other words, the later poets abandoned 
the more simple, paratactic style of composition, and connected more closely the 
construction of succeeding verses. 

Remarks were made by Professor Lanman. 

Prof. F. A. March as chairman of the Committee on the Reform 
of Enghsh Spelling reported that the Committee had not met during 
the year, but that the members had authorized the Chairman to 
appear before the Committee on Printing of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and urge the use of amended spelling 
in the public documents. He urged that the public printer should 
be directed, whenever variant spellings of any word ar found in the 
current dictionaries, to use the form which accords with the joint 
action of the American Philological Association and the Philological 
Society in England. 

The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 

Professor George F. Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
withdrew a paper entitled "Semitic Etymologies in the Century 
Dictionary." 
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The following paper was read by title only in the absence of its 
author : — 

24. The Negro Element in Fiction, by Professor W. S. Scarborough, 
of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Several papers bearing upon " Negro speech forms " have been read before 
this and similar associations. l?ut the aim has generally been to set forth the 
peculiarities of Negro-English, with special reference to orthography, etymology, 
and occasionally, when written signs would permit, to the sounds and intonations 
of said speech. In no instance has there been a close and accurate analysis of 
the same, either as to variety or the probable ground of difference. 

The "Negro dialect" is not a symmetrical whole; nor does one set of speech 
forms represent the untutored Negro throughout the South. It varies in the 
several states, — in the mountain regions, on the highlands, and on the coast — 
more widely than that of the whites of those sections : South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana have each a peculiar phraseology and into- 
nation. In many instances, it requires not only a difference in spelling, but as a 
matter of fact, a record of these forms is utterly impossible. This is due to indis- 
tinct enunciation, — the clipping and dropping of letters, vowels, and consonants. 
Examples of aphaeresis, metathesis, epithesis, prothesis, apocope, syncope, epen- 
thetic insertions, etc., etc., abound in Negro speech. 

The word exemp'men' is almost untraceable, so different is it in etymology 
from the word for which it is used — "discernment." Indeed, it has no ety- 
mology, though it is invariably employed by the most ignorant classes of the 
Southern blacks — especially those of the highlands — to express the idea of 
keenness of mental vision, or good judgment. Frequently catching a faint sound 
of a familiar word, the Negro coins a new word to suit his fancy, without regard 
to the law of verbal formation. Onomatopoeia unconsciously plays an important 
part in Negro speech. It helps him out of many difficulties, and enables him to 
express thoughts that otherwise would remain unexpressed. He hears a sound, 
or sees a sight, and makes a word to indicate the idea conveyed to his mind. It 
may be a meaningless term or a confused mass of meaningless expressions, yet it 
serves his purposes, and at once beconies a part of his vocabulary. Some forms 
of the Negro dialect have been traced to early English; but where the resem- 
blance is sufficient to justify this conclusion, it is accidental and not intentional. 
It is original and sui generis. Like the plantation melodies, it is the prqduct of 
his own brain. 

The majority of fiction-writers ignore this altogether. It is dollars and cents 
with them. Philology and the philosophy of dialect go for naught. With an 
impossible hero and an unheard-of dialect, they venture to throw their literary 
wares upon the market for what they will bring in pennies. 

" Out de candle " in one section is " blow dem candal out " in another. 
" Brudder " in one is " briider " in another, " brer " in another, and " briitfer " in 
another. Sometimes we hear " brodder." 

" I ez bin er wait fer yer " becomes " I bin er wait a fer yer." 

" Kum er long mer seestahs an' he'p ring dem chahmin' (charming) bells " is 
in another locality " Kum lung me seestahs an' he'p ring doze chahmin' bells." ' 

1 Lines from a Negro melody. 
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The point I wish to make is that it is absolutely incorrect to regard these 
speech forms as homogeneous either in orthography or orthoepy. 

Joel Chandler Harris, in his introduction to " Nights with Uncle Remus," gives 
us a very accurate list of a few of the quaint word forms found in " Daddy Jack's " 
limited vocabulary. I can vouch for their correctness, as I myself have frequently 
heard the same on the coasts of South Carolina and Georgia. 

These are some of the more prominent : — 



"B'er" 


= brother. 


" Beer " 


= bear. 


" Bittle " 


= victuals. 


"Bret" 


= breath. 


" Churrah 


'= splash. 


" Dey " 


= there. 


" Dey-dey 


'=here. 


" Enty " 


= aint he. 


" Gwan " 


= going. 


"Leaf" 


= leave. 


« Way " 


= where. 


" Yent " 


= isn't. 


" Wut " 


= what. 


«E" 


= he, she, it. 


«Ut" 


= earth. 


" Ooua " 


= you, all of you. 



" Life " 


= live. 


"Lil, lila' 


= little. 


"Lun" 


= learn. 


" Sem " 


= same. 


" Shum " 


= see them. 


"Tam" 


= time. 


" Tankee 


' = thank you 


"Tek" 


= take. 


"Tink " 


= think. 


"Trute" 


= truth. 


" Urrer " 


= other. 


"T'row" 


= throw. 


"Yeddy" 


= hear. 


"Turrer" 


= the other. 


"Teer" 


= tear. 


"Titter" 


= sister. 



Without a glossary it cannot well be understood. The letter r is almost invari- 
ably omitted where it should be used, and used where it should be omitted, as in 
" cornder" for "corner," " dorg" for "dog" and "gome" for "gone." 

B is generally substituted for v, and " very " becomes " bery" and " verse " 
"terse"; " vault "" bault" ; "va(""bat"; " vex" " bex" eXc. 

Says " Daddy Jack " in the story of « Old Grinny Granny Wolf," l « Ki ! I bin 
want fer see you bery bahd. I bin-a tell you' nunk Jeem' how fine noung mahn 
you is. 'E ahx wey you no come fer shum. Fine b'y — fine b'y," etc., etc. 

In this extract we have " nunk " for " uncle " ; " noung " for " young " ; " b'y" 
for " boy." 

Joel Chandler Harris, though more consistent than the average magazine writer 
in the use of dialectic forms, is not always correct. The Negro who says dis, dat, 
fer, ter, gwine, etc., etc., would hardly say yoU) in "wut mekky you do dis "; but 
" wut mekky yo' or yer do dis," etc., etc. 

Judge Tourgee's characters in " Bricks without Straw," " Fool's Errand," etc., 
etc., are far from real life so far as it relates to dialect. The same is true of 
Thomas Nelson Page, and others that I have recently examined. 

Some time ago a popular writer and novelist ^ in one of his publications held 
up the negro clergy by implication, both by expression and portraiture, in a typi- 
cal negro minister of his own making. The scene of this novel is laid in Charles- 
ton; but all who know the Charleston Negro know his tendency to a peculiar 
prolongation of the a-sound, which is neither our a in father nor its Italian sound, 



1 Nights with Uncle Remus, p. 322. 



2 E. P. Roe, in The Earth Trembled. 
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but rather a = o« as mae for " ma." Here also we find the ;- inserted where it 
should be left out, and la substituted for the w-sound as well as other peculiarities 
of dialect which Mr. Roe failed to bring out in his portraitures. 

Other inconsistencies He in the putting of " don't "" doan," " don " ; "fore," 
"foah,""fo"; " think," " tink," "tunk"; "dat," "that"; " the," " de," all in 
the mouth of the same individual, and that too in Charleston. 

The following is an example. Words enclosed in marks of parentheses are my 
own corrections : — 

" Now, frens," resumed Mr. Birdsall, " this (dis) 'mergency of (uf) Miss Bug- 
gone's health (helf) has (hab) been (ben) met in (en) de right human (humon) 
and (an') scriptural (scriprel) spirit (speret). Frens and (an') family (fambly) 
hab gathered roun' de 'flicted one an' hab paid dar (dah) respects ('spects) ter 
her usefulness (yoosefulniss) an' value (vahlyer) an' hab shown (shawn) her (or 
shawn 'er) becomin' sympathy (sampatha). Her own family (fambly) as is also 
(ahs ez alsah) becomin' hab been (ben) first (fus) ter ease her ('er) up accordin', 
first (fus) to (ter) the (de) law (lawah) of (fif) primigeneshureship. I knows 
dat dis is (ez) a long word, but (bot) long words of'en mean (means) a (er) heap, 
an' dat-s why dey are (is) so (s-) long." 

This outline sketch is sufficient to determine the object of this paper. 

Professor Elwell moved the following vote of thanks, which was 
unanimously adopted : — 

The American Philological Association desires to express and put on record its 
hearty thanks — 

1. To the Trustees of Norwich Free Academy for the use of their buildings for 
Its meetings, and for affording access to the various collections contained in the 
Slater Memorial Hall ; 

2. To the Local Committee of Arrangements and in particular to their efficient 
Secretary, Mr. H. W. Kent, for the admirable manner in which they have pro- 
moted the enjoyment of attending members; 

3. To Mr. and Mrs. William C. Lanman for the pleasant reception held at their 
residence, Tuesday evening, July 8th; 

4. To the Governors of the Kitemaug Association for the delightful hospitah- 
ties extended at their Clubhouse, Wednesday afternoon, July 9th. 

The Secretary then called the attention of those members who had 
presented papers to the regulation of the Association, requiring the 
Secretary not to wait longer than the isth of October of each year 
for the contributions to be incorporated in the yearly volume ; but to 
close up the Proceedings, as if the absent papers had not been 
presented. 

The Association adjourned at 12.45 ^•'^- 
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Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 
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Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 

Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

1. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1 . There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 
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The annually published " Proceedings " of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually pubUshed "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
eighteen volumes of Transactions : — 

1869-1870.— Volume I. 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with ivws and 

ow nil. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T. R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were nsed in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871. — Volume n. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. :, On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. : On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. , 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 

1872.— Volume III. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the vpord such. 

Hartt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language ? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session. Providence, 1872. 
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